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PART THE THIRD. HARTRIGHT’S NARRATIVE. 
IV. 

My first conviction, as soon as I found myself 
outside the house, was that no alternative was 
left me but to act at once on the information I 
had received—to make sure of the Count, that 
night, or to risk the loss, if I only delayed till 
the morning, of Laura’s last chance. I looked 
at my watch: it was ten o’clock. 

Not the shadow of a doubt crossed my mind 
of the purpose for which the Count had left the 
theatre. His escape from us, that evening, was, 
beyond all question, the preliminary only to his 
escape from London. The mark of the Brother- 
hood was on his arm—I felt as certain of it 
as if he had shown me the brand—and the 
betrayal of the Brotherhood was on his con- 
science—I had seen it in his recognition of 
Pesca. 

It was easy to understand why that recognition 
had not been mutual. A man of the Count’s cha- 
racter would never risk the terrible consequences 
of turning spy without looking to his personal 
security quite as carefully as he looked to his 
golden reward. The shaven face, which I had 
pointed out at the Opera, might have been 
covered by a beard in Pesca’s time; his dark 
brown hair might be a wig. The accident of time 
might have helped him as well—his immense 
corpulence might have come with his later years. 
There was every reason why Pesca should not 
have known him again—every reason, also, why 
he should have known Pesca, whose singular 
personal appearance made a marked man of him, 
go where he might. 

I have said that I felt certain of the purpose 
in the Count’s mind when he escaped us at the 
theatre. How could I doubt it, when I saw, 
with my own eyes, that he believed himself, in 
spite of the change in his appearance, to have 
been recognised by Pesca, and to be therefore 
in danger of his life? If I could get speech of 
him that night, if I could show him that {, 
too, knew of the mortal peril in which he stood, 
what result would follow? Plainly this. One 
of us must be master of the situation—one 
pa must inevitably be at the mercy of the 
other, 

I owed it to myself to consider the chances 
against me, before I confronted them. I owed 








it to my wife to do all that lay in my power to 
lessen the risk. 

The chances against me wanted no reckoning 
up: they were all merged in one. If the Count 
discovered, by my own avowal, that the direct 
way to his safety lay through my life, he was 
probably the last man in existence who would 
shrink from throwing me off my guard and 
taking that way, when he had me alone within his 
reach. The only means of defence against him on 
which I could at all rely to lessen the risk, pre- 
sented themselves, after a little careful thinking, 
clearly enough. Before I made any personal 
acknowledgment of my discovery in fis pre- 
sence, I must place the discovery itself where 
it would be ready for instant use against him, 
and safe from any attempt at suppression on his 

art. If I laid the mine under his feet before 

approached him, and if I left instructions with 
a third person to fire it, on the expiration of a 
certain time, unless directions to the contrary 
were previously received under my own hand, or 
from my own lips—in that event, the Count’s 
security was absolutely dependent upon mine, 
and I might hold the vantage ground over him 
securely, even in his own house. 

This idea occurred to me when I was close to 
the new lodgings which we had taken on return- 
ing from the sea-side. 1 went in, without dis- 
turbing any one, by the help of my key. A light 
was in the hall; and I stole up with it to my 
workroom, to make my preparations, and abso- 
lutely to commit myself to an interview with the 
Count, before either Laura or Marian could 
y the slightest suspicion of what I intended 
to do. 

A letter addressed to Pesca represented the 
surest measure of precaution which it was now 
possible for me to take. I wrote as follows: 

“The man whom I pointed out to you at the 
Opera, is a member of the Brotherhood, and 
has been false to his trust. Put both these 
assertions to the test, instantly. You know the 
name he goes by in England. His address is 
No. 5, Forest-road, St. John’s Wood. On the 
love you once bore me, use the power entrusted 
to you, without mercy and without delay, against 
that man. I have risked all and lost all—and 
the forfeit of my failure has been paid with my 
life.” 

I signed and dated these lines, enclosed them 
in an envelope, and sealed it up. On the out- 
side, I wrote this direction: “ Keep the en- 
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closure unopened, until nine o’clock to-morrow 
morning. If you do not hear from me, or see 
me, before that time, break the seal when the 
clock strikes, and read the contents.” I added 
my initials; and protected the whole by enclosing 
it ina second sealed envelope, addressed to Pesca 
at his lodgings. 

Nothing remained to be done after this, but 
to find the means of sending my letter to its 
destination immediately. I should then have 


accomplished all that lay in a ee If any- 
thing happened to me in the Count’s house, I 


had now provided for his answering it with his 
life. That the means of preventing his escape 
under any circumstances whatever, were at 
Pesca’s disposal, if he chose to exert them, I did 
not for an instant doubt. The extraordinary 
anxiety which he had expressed to remain un- 
enlightened as to the Count’s identity—or, in 
other words, to be left uncertain enough about 
facts to justify him to his own conscience in re- 
maining passive—betrayed ead that the 
means of exercising the terrible justice of the 
Brotherhood were ready to his hand, although, 
as a naturally humane man, he had shrunk from 
plainly saving as much in my presence. The 
deadly certainty with which the vengeance of 
foreign political societies can hunt down a traitor 
to the cause, hide himself where he may, had 
been too often exemplified, even in my super- 
ficial experience, to allow of any doubt. Con- 
sidering the subject only as a reader of news- 
apers, cases recurred to my memory, both in 
bared and in Paris, of foreigners found stabbed 
in the streets, whose assassins could never be 
traced—of bodies and parts of bodies, thrown 
into the Thames and the Seine, by hands that 
could never be diseovered—of deaths by secret 
violence which could cnly be accounted for in 
one way. I have disguised nothing relating to 
myself in these pages—and I do not disguise 
here—that I believed 1 had written Count 
Foseo’s death-warrant, if the fatal emergency 
happened which authorised Pesca to open my 
enclosure. 

I left my room to go down to the ground- 
floor of the house, and speak to the land- 
lord about finding me a messenger. He hap- 
pened to be ascending the stairs at the time, 
and we met on the landing. His son, a 
quick lad, was the messenger he proposed to 
me, on hearing what 1 wanted. We had the 
boy up-stairs; and 1 gave him his directions. 
He was to take the letter in a cab, to put it 
into Professor Pesca’s own hands, and to bring 
me back a line of acknowledgment from that 
gentleman ; returning in the cab, and keeping 
it at the door for my use. It was then nearly 
half-past ten. 1 calculated that the boy might 
be back in twenty minutes; and that I might 
drive to St. John’s Wood, on his return, in 
twenty minutes more. 

When the lad had departed on his errand, I 
returned to my own room for a little while, to 
ay certain papers in order, so that they might 

easily found, in case of the worst. The key 
of the old-fashioned bureau in which the papers 








were kept, I sealed up, and left it on my table, 
with Marian’s name written on the outside of 
the little packet. This done, I went down stairs 
to the sitting-room, in which I expected to find 
Laura and Marian awaiting my return from 
the Opera. I felt my hand trembling for 
= first time, when I laid it on the lock of the 
oor. 

No one was in the room but Marian. She 
was reading; and she looked at her watch, in 
surprise, when [ came in. 

“* How early you are back!” she said. “ You 
must have come away before the opera was 
over.” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “neither Pesca nor I 
waited for the end. Where is Laura?” 

“She had one of her bad headaches this 
evening; and I advised her to go to bed, when 
we had done tea.” 

I left the room again, on the pretext of wish- 
ing to see whether Laura was asleep. Marian’s 
quick eyes were beginning to look inguiringly 
at my face; Marian’s quick instinct was be- 
ginning to discover that 1 had something weigh- 
ing on my mind. 

When I entered the bed-chamber, and softly 
approached the bedside by the dim flicker of the 
night-lamp, my wife was asleep. 

We had not been married quite a month yet. 
If my heart was heavy, if my resolution fora 
moment faltered again, when I looked at her 
face turned faithfully to my pillow in her sleep, 
when I saw her ieaidl entinn open on the cover- 
lid, as if it was waiting unconsciously for mine, 
surely there was some excuse for me? I only 
allowed myself a few minutes to kneel down at 
the bedside, and to look close at her—so close 
that her breath, as it came and went, fluttered 
on my face. I only touched her hand and her 
cheek with my lips, at parting. She stirred in 
her sleep, and murmured my name—but without 
waking. I lingered for an instant at the door 
to look at her again. ‘ God bless and keep 
you, my darling !”” I whispered—and left her. 

Marian was at the stair-head waiting for me. 
She had a folded slip of paper in her hand. 

“The landlord’s son has brought this for 
you,” she said. ‘He has got a cab at the door 
—he says you ordered him to keep it at your 
disposal,”* 

Quite right, Marian. I want the cab; Iam 
going out again.” 

I descended the stairs as I spoke, and looked 
into the sitting-room to read the slip of paper by 
the light on the table. It contained these two 
sentences, in Pesca’s handwriting: 

“ Your letter is received. 1f 1 don’t see you 
before the time you mention, 1 will break the 
seal when the clock strikes.” 

I placed the paper in my pocket-book and 
made for the door. Marian met me on the 
threshold, and pushed me back into the room 
where the candlelight fell full on my face. She 
held ine by both hands, and her eyes fastened 
searchingly on mine. 

“T see!” she said, in a low eager whisper. 
“You are trying the last chance to-night.” 
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“ Yes —the last chance and the best,” I whis- 
pered back. 

“Not alone! Oh, Walter, for God’s sake, 
not alone! Let me go with you. Don’t refuse 
me because I’m only a woman. I must go! I 
will go! 1’ll wait outside in the cab !” 

It was my turn, now, to hold fer. She tried 
to break away from me, and get down first to 
the door. 

“If you want to help me,” I said, “‘ stop here, 
and sleep in my wife’s room to-night. Only let 
me go away, with my Laind easy about Laura, and 
I answer for everything else. Come, Marian, 
give me a kiss, and show that you have the 
courage to wait till I come back.” 

I dared not allow her time to say a word 
more. She tried to hold me again. I unclasped 
her hands—and was out of the room in a mo- 
ment, ‘The boy below heard me on the stairs, 
and opened the hall-door. I jumped into the 
cab, belore the driver could get off the box. 
“ Forest-road, St. Jolin’s Wood,” I called to 
him through the front window. ‘ Double fare, 
if you get there in a quarter of an hour.” “ T’ll 
do it, sir.” I looked at my watch. Eleven 
o’clock—not a minute to lose. 

The rapid motion of the cab, the sense that 
every instant now was bringing me nearer to 
the Count, the conviction that I was embarked 
at last, without let or hindrance, on my ha- 
zardous enterprise, heated me into such a fever 
of excitement that I shouted to the man to go 
faster and faster. As we left the streets, and 
crossed St. John’s Wood-road, my impatience 
so completely overpowered me that I stood up 
in the cab and stretched my head out of the 
window, to see the end of the journey before we 
reached it. Just as a church clock in the dis- 
tance struck the quarter past, we turned into 
the Forest-road. 1 stopped the driver a little 
away from the Count’s house—paid, and dis- 
missed him—and walked on to the door. 

As I approached the garden gate, I saw an- 
other person advancing towards it also, from the 
direction opposite to mine. We met under the 
pie in the road, and looked at each other. 

instantly recoguised the light-haired foreigner, 
with the scar on his cheek; and 1 thought he 
recognised me. He said nothing; and, instead 
of stopping at the house, as I did, he slowly 
calhed on. Was he in the Forest-road by 
accident ? Or had he followed the Count home 
from the Opera ? 

I did not pursue those questions. After wait- 
ing a little, till the foreigner had slowly passed 
out of sight, I rang the gate bell. It was then 
twenty minutes past eleven—late enough to 
make it quite easy for the Count to get rid of 
me by the excuse that he was in bed. 

The only way of providing against this con- 
tingency was to send in my name, without ask- 
ing any preliminary questions, and to let him 
know, at the same time, that I had a serious 
motive for wishing to see him at that late hour. 
Accordingly, while I was waiting, 1 took out my 
eard, and wrote under my name, “ On important 


while I was writing the last word in pencil; 
and asked me distrustfully what I “pleased to 
want.” 

“ Be so good as to take that to your master,” 
I replied, giving her the ecard. 

I saw, by the girl’s hesitation of manner, that 
if I had asked for the Count in the first in- 
stance, she would only have followed her in- 
structions by telling me he was not at home. 
She was staggered by the confidence with which 
I gave her the card. After staring at me in 
great perturbation, she went. back into the house 
with my message, closing the door, and leaving 
me to wait in the garden. 

In a minute or so, she reappeared. ‘“ Her 
master’s compliments, and would I be so 
obliging as to say what my business was ?” 
“Take my compliments back,” I replied ; “‘ and 
say that the business cannot be mentioned to 
any one but your master.” She left me again— 
again returned—and, this time, asked me to 
walk in. 

There was no lamp in the hall; but by the 
dim light of the kitchen candle which the girl 
had brought up-stairs with her, I saw an elderly 
lady steal noiselessly out of a back room on the 
ground floor. She cast one viperish look at me 
as I entered the hall, but said nothing, and went 
slowly up-stairs, without returning my bow. 
My familiarity with Marian’s journal sufficiently 
assured me that the elderly lady was Madame 
Fosco. 

The servant led me to the room which the 
Countess had just left. I entered it ; and found 
myself face to face with the Count. 

He was still in his evening dress, except his 
coat, which he had thrown across a chair. His 
shirt-sleeves were turned up at the wrists—but 
no higher. A carpet-bag was on one side of 
him, and a box on the other. Books, papers, 
and articles of wearing apparel were scattered 
avout the room. Ona table, at one side of the 
door, stood the cage, so well known to me by 
description, which contained his white mice. 
‘The canaries and the cockatoo were probably in 
some other room. He was seated before the 
box, packing it, when I went in, and rose with 
some papers in his hand to receive me. His face 
still betrayed plain traces of the shock that had 
overwhelmed him at the Opera. His fat cheeks 
hung loose; his cold grey eyes were furtivel 
vigilant ; his voice, look, and manner were all 
sharply suspicious alike, as he advanced a step 
to meet me, and requested, with distant civility, 
that I would take a chair. 

“You come here on business, sir ?” he said. 
“Tam at a loss to know what that business can 
possibly be.” 

The unconcealed curiosity with which he 
looked hard in my face while he spoke, con- 
vinced me that I had passed unnoticed by him 
at the Opera. He had seen Pesca first; and 
from that moment, till he left the theatre, he 
had evidently seen nothing else. My name would 
necessarily suggest to him that I liad not come 
into his house with other than a hostile purpose 





business.” The maid-servant answered the door, 


towards himself—but he appeared to be utterly 
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ignorant, thus far, of the real nature of my 
errand. 

“T am fortunate in finding you here to-night,” 
Isaid. ‘ You seem to be on the point of taking 
a journey ?” 

“Is your business connected with my jour- 
ney ?” 

“Tn some degree.” 

“In what degree? Do you know where I 
am going to?” 

“No. I only know why you are leaving 
London.” 

He slipped by me with the quickness of 
thought; locked the door of the room; and 
put the key in his pocket. 

“You and I, Mr. Hartright, are excellently 
well acquainted with one another by reputa- 
tion,” he said. “ Did it, by any chance, occur 
to you when you came to this house that I was 
not the sort of man you could trifle with ?” 

“It did occur to me,” I replied. “And I 
have not come to trifle with you. I am here 
on a matter of life and death—and if that door 
which you have locked was open at this moment, 
nothing you could say or do would induce me 
to pass through it.” 

1 walked farther into the room and stood 
opposite to him, on the rug before the fireplace. 
He drew a chair in front of the door, and sat 
down on it, with his left arm resting on the 
table. The cage with the white mice was close 
to him; and the little creatures scampered out 
of their sleeping-place, as his heavy arm shook 
the table, and peered at him through the gaps 
in the smartly painted wires. 

“Ona matter of life and death?” he repeated 
to himself. ‘Those words are more serious, 
perhaps, than you think. What do you mean ?” 

“ What I say.” 

The perspiration broke out thickly on his 
broad forehead. His left hand stole over the 
edge of the table. There was a drawer in it, 
with a lock, and the key was in the lock. His 
finger and thumb closed over the key, but did 
not turn it. 

“So you know why I am leaving London ?” 
he went on. ‘ Tell me the reason, if you please.” 
He turned the key, and unlocked the drawer as 
he spoke. 

“I can do better than that,” I replied; “I 
can show you the reason, if you like.” 

“ How can you show it ?” 

* You have got your coat off,” I said. “ Roll 
up the shirt-sleeve on your left arm—and you 
will see it there.” 

The same livid, leaden change passed over 
his face, which 1 had seen pass over it at the 
theatre. The deadly glitter in his eyes shone 
steady and straight into mine. He said nothing. 
But his left hand slowly opened the table drawer, 
and softly slipped into it. The harsh grating 
noise of something heavy that he was moving, 
unseen to me, sounded for a moment—then 
ceased. ‘The silence that followed was so in- 


tense, that the faint ticking nibble of the white 
mice at their wires was distinctly audible where 


My life hung by a thread—and I knew it. 
At that final moment, I thought with Acs mind; 
I felt with Ats fingers—I was as certain, as if [ 
had seen it, of what he kept hidden from me in 
the drawer. 

“ Wait a little,” I said. ‘“ You have got the 
door locked—you see I don’t move—you see 
my hands are empty. Wait a little. I have 
something more to say.” 

* You have said enough,” he replicd, with a 
sudden composure, so unnatural and so ghastly 
that it tried my nerves as no outbreak of vio- 
lence could have tried them. “I want one 
moment for my own thoughts, if you please. 
Do you guess what I am thinking about ?” 

. allem I do.” 

“Tam thinking,” he said, “ whether I shall 
add to the disorder in this room, by scattering 
your brains about the fireplace.” 

If I had moved at that moment, I saw in his 
face that he would have done it. 

“T advise you to read two lines of writing 
which I have about me,” I rejoined, “ before 
you finally decide that question.” 

The proposal appeared to excite his curiosity. 
He nodded his head. I took Pesea’s acknow- 
ledgment of the receipt of my letter out of my 
pocket-book ; handed it to him at arm’s length; 
and returned to my former position in front of 
the fire-place. 

He read the lines aloud: “*‘ Your letter is re- 
ceived. If I don’t hear from you before the 
time you mention, I will break the seal when 
the clock strikes.’ ” 

Another man, in his position,“ would have 
needed some explanation of those words—the 
Count felt no such necessity. One reading of 
the note showed him the precaution that L had 
taken, as plainly as if he had been present at the 
time when I adopted it. ‘The expression of his 
face changed on the instant ; and his hand came 
out of the drawer, empty. 

“IT don’t lock up my drawer, Mr. Hartright,” 
he said; “and I don’t say that I may not 
scatter your brains about the fireplace, yet. But 
I am a just man, even to my enemy—and I will 
cinasilins beforehand, that they are cleverer 
brains than I thought them. Come to the poiut, 
sir! You want something of me ?” 

* T do—and I mean to have it.” 

* On conditions ?” 

“On no conditions.” 

Tlis hand dropped into the drawer again. 

“ Bah ! we are travelling in a circle,” he said; 
“and those clever brains of yours are in danger 
again. Your tone is deplorably imprudent, 
sir—moderate it on the spot! The risk of 
shooting you on the place where you stand, is 
less to me, than the risk of letting you out of 
this house, except on conditions that I dictate 
and approve. You have not got my lamented 
friend to deal with, now—you are face to face 
with Fosco! If the lives of twenty Mr. Hart- 
rights were the stepping-stones to my safety, 
over all those stones 1 would go, sustained by 
my sublime indifference, self-balanced by my im- 
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own life! I summon you to auswer three 
questions, before you open your lips again. 
Hear them—they are necessary to tlis inter- 
view. Answer them —they are necessary to 
me.” He held up one finger of his right hand. 
“Virst question!” he said. “ You come here 
pemnaaal of information, which may be true, or 
may be false—where did you get it?” 

*T decline to tell you.” 

“ No matter: I shall find out. If that informa- 
tion is truae—mind I say, with the whole force 
of my resolution, /—you are making your mar- 
ket of it here, by treachery of your own, or by 
treachery of some other man. I note that cir- 
cumstance, for future use, in my memory which 
forgets nothing, and proceed.” He held up an- 
other finger. ‘“ Second question! Those lines 
you invited me to read, are without siguature. 
Who wrote them ?” 

“ A man whom JZ have every reason to depend 
on; and whom you have every reason to fear.” 

My answer reached him to some purpose. His 
left hand trembled audibly in the drawer. 

“How long do you give me,” he asked, put- 
ting his third question in a quieter tone, “ be- 
fore the clock strikes and the seal is broken ?” 

“Time enough for you to come to my terms,” 
I replied. 

“Give me a plainer answer, Mr. Hartright. 
“ What hour is the clock to strike ?” 

“ Nine, to-morrow morning.” 

“ Nine, to-morrow morning? Yes, yes—your 
trap is laid for me, before 1 can get my passport 
regulated, and leave London. It is not earlier, 
I suppose? We will see about that, presently 
—I can keep you hostage here, and bargain with 
you to send for your letter before I let you go. 

n the mean time, be so good, next, as to men- 
tion your terms.” 

“ You shall hear them. They are simple, and 
soon stated. You know whose interests I re- 
present in coming here ?” 

He smiled with the most supreme composure ; 
and carelessly waved his right hand. 

“ T consent to hazard a guess,” he said, jeer- 
ingly. “A lady’s interests, of course !” 

** My Wife’s interests,” 

He looked at me with the first honest expres- 
sion that had crossed his face in my presence— 
an expression of blank amazement. I could see 
that I sank in his estimation, as a dangerous 
man, from that moment. He shut up the drawer 
at once, folded his arms over his breast, and 
listened to me with a smile of satirical atten- 
tion. 

“You are well enough aware,” I went on, 
“of the course which my inquiries have taken 
for many months past, to know that any at- 
tempted denial of plain facts will be quite use- 
less iu my presence. You are guilty of an in- 
famous conspiracy. And the gain of a fortune 
of teu thousaud pounds was your motive for 
it. 

He said nothing. But his face became over- 
clouded suddenly ‘by a lowering anxiety. 

“ Keep your gain,” Isaid. (His face lightened 
again immediately, and his eyes opeued on me 


in wider and wider astonishment.) “ [aw uot 
here to disgrace myself by bargaining for money 
which has passed through your hands, and which 
has been the price of a vile crime 

“Gently, Mr. Hartright. Your moral clap- 
traps have an excelleut effect in England —keep 
them for yourself and your own countrymen, if 
you please. The ten thousand pounds was a 
legacy left to my excellent wife by the late Mr. 
Fairlie. Place the affair on those grounds ; and 
I will discuss it, if you please. To a man of my 
sentiments, however, the subject is deplorably 
sordid. I prefer to pass it over. I invite you 
to resuine the discussion of your terms. What 
do you demand ?” 

“Tn the first place, I demand a full confes- 
sion of the conspiracy, written and signed in 
my presence, by yourself.” 

He raised his finger again. ‘‘ One!” he said, 
checking me off with the steady attention of a 
practical man. 

“In the second place, I demand a plain proof, 
which does not depend on your personal as- 
severation, of the date at which my wife left 
Blackwater Park, and travelled to London.” 

“So! so! you can lay your finger, I see, on 
the weak place,” he remarked, composedly. 
** Any more ?” 

** At present, no more.” 

“Good! You have mentioned your terms ; 
now listen to mine. The responsibility to my- 
self of admitting, what you are pleased to ell 
the ‘ conspiracy,’ is less, perhaps, upon the whole, 
than the responsibility of laying you dead on 
that hearth-rug. Let us say that I meet your 
proposal—on my own conditions. The state- 
ment you demand of me shall be written; and 
the plain proof shall be produced. You call a 
letter from my late lamented friend, informing 
me of the day and hour of his wife’s arrival in 
London, written, sigued, and dated by himself, 
a proof, | suppose? I can give you this. I 
ean also send you to the man of whom LI hired 
the carriage to fetch my visitor from the rail- 
way, on tiie day when she arrived—his order- 
book may help you to your date, even if his 
coachman who drove me proves to be of no use. 
‘These things I can do, and will do, on conditions, 
[recite them. First condition! Madame Fosco 
and I leave this house, when and how we please, 
without interference of any kind, on your part. 
Second condition! You wait here, in company 
with me, to see my agent, who is coming at 
seven o’clock in the morning to regulate my 
affairs. You give my agent a written order to 
the man who has got your sealed letter to resign 
his possession of it. You wait here till my 
agent places that letter unopened in my hands ; 
and you then allow me one clear half-hour to 
leave the house—after which you resume your 
own freedom of action, and go where you please, 
Third condition! You give me the satisfaction 
of a gentleman, for your intrusion into my private 
affairs, and for the language you have allowed 
yourself to use to me, at this conference. The 
time and place, abroad, to be fixed in a letter 











from my hand when I am safe on the Continent ; 
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and that letter to contain a strip of paper mea- 
suring accurately the length of my sword. 
Those are my terms. Iuform me if you accept 
them—Yes, or No.” 


The extraordinary mixture of prompt decision, 
far-sighted cunning, and mountebank bravado in 
this speech, staggered me for a moment—and 
only fora moment. The one question to con- 
sider was, whether I was justified, or not, in pos- 
sessing myself of the means of establishing 
Laura’s identity, at the cost of allowing the 
scoundrel who had robbed her of it to escape 
me with impunity. I knew that the motive of 
securing the just recognition of my wife in the 
birthplace from which she had been driven out 
as an impostor, and of publicly erasing the lie 
that still profaned her mother’s tombstone, was 
far purer, in its freedom from all taint of evil pas- 
sion, than the vindictive motive which had 
mingled itsclf with my purpose from the first. 
And yet I cannot honestly say that my own moral 
convictions were strong enough to decide the 
struggle in me, by themselves. They were 
helped by my remembrance of Sir Percival’s 
death. How awfully, at the last moment, had 
the working of the retribution, ‘here, been 
snatched from my feeble hands! What right 
had I to decide, in my poor mortal ignorance 
of the future, that this man, too, must escape 
with impunity, because he escaped me? I 
thought of these things—perhaps, with the su- 
perstition inherent in my nature; perhaps, with 
a sense worthier of me than superstition. It 
was hard, when I had fastened my hold on him, 
at last, to loosen it again of my own accord— 
but | foreed myself to make the sacrifice. In 
plainer words, I determined to be guided by 
the one higher motive of which I was certain, 
the motive of serving the cause of Laura and 
the cause of Truth. 

“T accept your conditions,” I said. ‘ With 
one reservation, on my part.” 

“ What reservation may that be ?” he asked. 

Tt refers to the sealed letter,” I answered. 
“I require you to destroy it, unopened, in 
my presence, as soon as it is placed in your 
hands.” 

My object in making this stipulation was 
simply to prevent him from carrying away 
written evidence of the nature of my communi- 
cation with Pesca. The fact of my communica- 
tion he would necessarily discover, when I gave 
the address to his agent, in the morning. But 
he could make no use of it, on his own unsup- 
ported testimony—even if he really ventured 
to try the experiment—which need excite 
in me the slightest apprehension on Pesca’s 
account. 

“1 grant your reservation,” he replied, after 
considering the question gravely for a minute 
or two. “It is not worth dispute—the letter 
shall be destroyed when it comes into my 
hands,” 

He rose, as he spoke, from the chair in which 


time. 


With one effort, he appeared to free his 
mind from the whole pressure on it of the inter- 


view between us, thus far. ‘“ Ouf!” he cried, 
stretching his arms luxuriously ; “ the skirmish 
was. hot while it lasted. Take a seat, Mr. Hart- 
right. We mect as mortal enemies hereafter — 
let us, like gallant geutlemen, exchange polite 
attentions in the meantime. Permit me to take 
the liberty of calling for my wife.” 

He unlocked and opened the door. “Eleanor!” 
he called out, in his deep voice. The lady of 
the viperish face came in. ‘“ Madame Fosco— 
Mr. Hartright,” said the Count, introducing 
us with easy dignity. “ My angel,” he went on, 
addressing his wife; “ will yoar labours of pack- 
ing-up allow you time to make me some nice 
strong coffee? I have writing-business to trans- 
act with Mr. Hartright—and | require the full 
— of my intelligence to do justice to my- 
self.” 

Madame Fosco bowed her head twice—once 
sternly to me; once submissively to her husband 
—and glided out of the room. 

The Count walked to a writing-table near the 
window; opened his desk, and took from it 
several quires of paper and a bundle of quill 
pens. He scattered the pens about the table, 
so that they might lie ready in all directions to 
be taken up when wanted, and then cut the 
paper into a heap of narrow slips, of the form 
used by professional writers for the press. “I 
shall make this a remarkable document,” he said, 
looking at me over his shoulder. “ Habits of 
literary composition are perfectly familiar to me. 
One of the rarest of all the intellectual accom- 
plishments that man can possess, is the grand 
faculty of arranging his ideas. Immense pri- 
vilege! I possess it. Do you?” 

He marched backwards and forwards in the 
room, until the coffee appeared, humming to 
himself, and marking the piaces at which ob- 
stacles occurred in the arrangement of his ideas, 
by striking his forehead, from time to time, with 
the palm of his hand. The enormous audacit 
with which he seized on the situation in which I 
had placed him, aud made it the pedestal on 
which his vanity mounted for the one cherished 
purpose of self-display, mastered my astonish- 
ment by main force. Sincerely as 1 loathed the 
man, the prodigious strength of his character, 
even in its most trivial aspects, impressed me in 
spite of myself. 

The coffee was brought in by Madame Fosco. 
He kissed her hand, in grateful acknowledgment, 
and escorted her to the door; returned, poured 
out a cup of coffee for himself, and took it to 
the writing-table. 

“ May 1 offer you some coffee, Mr. Hartright?” 
he said, before he sat down. 

I declined. 

“ What! you think I shall poison you?” he 
said, gaily. ‘ The English intellect is sound, so 
far as it goes,” he contimued, seating himself at 
the table; “ but it has one grave delect—it is 
always cautious in the wrong place.” 

He dipped his pen in tie ink ; placed the first 





he had been sitting opposite to me, up to this 
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hand on the desk ; cleared his throat ; and began. 
He wrote with great noise and rapidity, in so 
large and bold a hand, and with such wide spaces 
between the lines, that he reached the bottom of 
the slip in not more than two minutes certainly 
from the time when he started at the top. Each 
slip as he finished it, was paged, and tossed over 
his shoulder, out of his way, on the floor. When 
his first pen was worn out, ¢hat went over his 
shoulder too; and he pounced on a second from 
the supply scattered about the table. Slip after 
slip, by dozens, by fifties, by hundreds, flew over 
his shoulders on either side of him, till he had 
snowed himsel: up in paper all round his 
chair. T[lour after hour passed—and there I 
sat, watching; vhere he sat, writing. He never 
stopped, except to sip his coffee; and when 
that was exhausted, to smack his forehead, 
from time to time. One o’clock struck, two, 
three, four—and still the slips flew about ail 
round him; st ll the untiring pen scraped its 
way ceaselessly from top to bottom of the page ; 
still the white chaos of paper rose higher and 
higher all round his chair. At four o’clock, 
I heard a sudden splutier of the pen, indica- 
tive of the flourish with which he signed his 
name. “Bravo!” he cried—springing to his 
feet with the activity of a young man, and look- 
ing me straight in the face with a smile of 
superb triumph. 

* Done, Mr. Hartright !” he announced, with 
a self-renovating thump of his fist on his broad 
breast. “ Done, to my own profound satisfac- 
tion—to your profound astonishment, wheu you 
read what I have written. ‘The subject is ex- 
hausted: the Man—Fosco—is not. I proceed 
to the arrangem:eut of my slips, to the revision 
of my slips, to the on Fe of my slips—ad- 
dressed, emphatically, to your private ear. 
Four o’clock lias just struck. Good! Arrange- 
ment, revision, reading, from four to five. 
Short snooze of restoration for myself, from 
five to six. Final preparations, from six to 
seven. Affuir of agent. and sealed letter from 
seven to eight. Ateight, ex route. Behold the 
programme !” 

He sat down cross-legged on the floor, among 
his papers; strung them together with a bodkin 
and a piece of string; revised them; wrote all 
the titles and honours by which he was per- 
sonally distinguished, at the head of the first 
page; and then read the manuscript to me, 
with loud theatrical emphasis and profuse 
theatrical gesticulation. ‘Lhe reader will have 
an opportunity, ere long, of forming his owu 
Opinion of the document. It will be sufli- 
cient to mention here that it answered my pur- 
Se. 

His next proceeding was to write me the ad- 
dress of the person from whom he had hired 
the fly to go to the railway, and to hand me 
Sir Percival’s letter. 1 read this last with 
breathless interest. It only contained a few 
lines; but it distinctly announced the arrival 
of “ Lady Glyde” in Loudon, by the mid-day 
train from Biackwater, on ¢he 29th of July, 1850 
—exactly, as I had supposed, one day alter the 








date of her (assumed) death on the doctor’s cer- 
tilicate. 

“ Are you satisfied ?” asked the Count. 

ity I am,” ° 

“ A quarter past five,” he said, looking at his 
watch. “Time for my restorative sn .oze. 
personally resemble Napoleon the Great (as you 
may have remarked, Mr. Hartright) —L also re- 
semble that immortal man in my power of com- 
manding sleep at will, Excuse me, one mo- 
meut. I will summon Madame Fosco, to keep 
you from feeling dull.” 

Knowing as well as he did, that he was sum- 
moning Madame Fosco, to ensure my not leav- 
ing the house while he was asleep, I made 
no reply, and occupied myself in tying up 
the papers which he had placed in my posses- 
sion. 

The lady came in, cool, pale, and venomous 
asever. “Amuse Mr. Hartright, my angel,” 
said the Count. lle placed a chair for her, 
kissed her hand for the second time, withdrew 
to a sofa, and, in three minutes, was as peace- 
fully and happily asleep as the most virtuous 
an Im existence, 

Madame Fosco took a hook from the table, 
sat down, und looked at me, with the steady, 
vindictive malice of a woman who never forgot 
aud uever forgave. 

“[ have been listening to your conversation 
with my husband,” she said. “If 1 had been 
in Ais placee—Z would have laid you dead on the 
hearth-rug.” 

With those words, she opened her bovk; 
and never looked at me, or spoke to me, 
from that time till the time when her husband 
woke. 

He opened his eyes and rose from the sofa, 
accurately to an hour from the time whea he 
had gone to sleep. 

«f feel iufinitely refreshed,” he remarked. 
* Eleanor, my good wife, are you all ready, up- 
stairs? ‘That is well. My little packiag here 
can be completed in ten minutes—my travelling- 
dress assumed in ten minutes more. What re- 
mains, before the agent comes?” He looked 
about the room, and noticed the cage with his 
white mice init. “Ah!” he cried, piteously ; 
“a last laceration of my sympathies still re- 
mains. My innocent pets! my little cherished 
children! what am I to do with them? For 
the present, we are settled nowhere; for the 
present, we travel incessantly—the less baggage 
we carry, the better for ourselves. My cocka- 
too, my canaries, and my little mice — who 
will cherish the.a, when their good Pupa is 
gone?” 

He walked about the room, deep in thought. 
He nad not been at all troubled about writing 
his confession, but he was visibly perplexed and 
distressed about the far more important question 
of the disposal of his pets. After long con- 
sideration, he suddealy sat down again at the 
writing-table. 

“ An idea!” he exclaimed. “T will offer my 
canaries and my cockatoo to this vast Metro- 
polis—my agent shall-present them, in my uaime, 
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to the Zoological Gardens of London. The 
Document that describes them shall be drawn 
out on the spot.” 

He began to write, repeating the words as 
they flowed from his pen. 

“Number One. Cockatoo of transcendant 
plumage: attraction, of himself, to all visitors 
of taste. Number Two. Canaries of unrivalled 
vivacity and intelligence: worthy of the garden 
of Eden, worthy also of the garden in the Re- 
gent’s Park. Homage to British Zoology. 
Offered by Fosco.” 

The pen spluttered again; and the flourish 
was attached to his signature. 

“Count! you have not included the mice,” 
said Madame Fosco. 

He left the table, took her hand, and placed 
it on his heart. 

“All human resolution, Eleanor,” he said, 
solemnly, “has its limits. My limits are in- 
scribed on that Document. I cannot part 
with my white mice. Bear with me, my angel, 
and remove them to their travelling-cage, up- 
stairs.” 

“« Admirable tenderness !” said Madame Fosco, 
admiring her husband, with a last viperish Jook 
in my direction. She took up the cage care- 
fully; and left the room. 

The Count looked at his watch. In spite of 
his resolute assumption of composure, he was 
getting anxious for the agent’s arrival. The 
candles had long since been extinguished; and 
the sunlight of the new morning poured into the 
room. Jt was not till five minutes past seven 
that the gate bell rang, and the agent made his 
appearance. He was a foreigner, with a dark 
beard. 

“Mr. Hartright—Monsieur Rubelle,” said 
the Count, introducing us. He took the agent 
(a foreign spy, in every line of his face, if ever 
there was one yet) into a corner of the room ; 
whispered some directions to him ; and then left 
us together. ‘Monsieur Rubelle,” as soon as 
we were alone, suggested, with great politeness, 
that I should favour him with his instructions. 
I wrote two lines to Pesca, authorising him to 
deliver my sealed letter “to the Bearer ;” di- 
rected the note; and handed it to Monsieur 
Rubelle. 

The agent waited with me till his employer 
returned, equipped in travelling costume. The 
Count examined the address of my letter before 
he dismissed the agent. “I thought so!” 
he said, turning on me, with a dark look, 
and altering again in his manner from that 
moment. 

Jie completed his packing; and then sat con- 
sulting a travelling map, making entries in his 
pocket-book, and looking, every now and then, 
mpatiently at his watch. Not another word, 
addressed to myself, passed his lips. The near 
approach of the hour for his departure, and 
the proof he had seen of the communication 
established between Pesca and myself, had 
plainly recalled his whole attention to the 
measures that were necessary for securing his 
escape. 





A little before eight o’clock, Monsieur Ru- 
belle came back with my unopened letter in his 
hand. The Count looked carefully at the super- 
scription and the seal—lit a candle—and burnt 
the letter. ‘I perform my promise,” he said; 
but this matter, Mr. Hartright, shall not end 
ere. 

The agent had kept at the door the cab in 
which he had returned. He and the maid-ser- 
vant now busied themselves in removing the 
luggage. Madame Fosco came down siairs, 
thickly veiled, with the travelling-cage of the 
white mice in her hand. She neither spoke to 
me, nor looked towards me. Her husband 
escorted her to the cab. “Follow me, as 
far as the passage,” he whispered in my ear; 
“T may want to speak to you at the last mo- 
ment.” 

I went out to the door; the agent standing 
below me in the front garden. The Count came 
back alone, and drew me a few steps inside the 
passage. 

“ Remember the Third condition!” he whis- 
pered. ‘ You shall hear from me, Mr. Hartright 
—I may claim from you the satisfaction of a gen- 
tleman sooner than you think for.” He caught 
my hand, before I was aware of him, and wrung 
it hard—then turned to the door, stopped, and 
came back to me again. 

“One word more,” he said, confidentially. 
“When I last saw Miss Halcombe, she looked 
thin and ill. I amanxious about that admirable 
woman. ‘Take care of her,sir! With my hand 
on my heart, 1 solemuly implore you—take care 
of Miss Halcombe !” 

Those were the last words he said to me, be- 
fore he squeezed his huge body into the cab, 
and drove off. 

The agent and I waited at the door a few 
moments, looking after him. While we were 
standing together, a second cab appeared from 
a turning a little way down the road. It fol- 
lowed the direction previously taken by the 
Count’s cab; and, as it passed the house and 
the open garden gate, a person inside looked at 
us out of the window. The stranger at the 
Opera again!—the light-haired foreigner with 
the scar on his left cheek ! 


* You wait here with me, sir, for half an hour 
— a said Monsieur Rubelle. 

it; 0.”” 

We returned to the sitting-room. I was in 
no humour to speak to the ageut, or to allow 
him to speak tome. I took out the papers 
which the Count had placed in my hands; aud 
read the terrible story of the conspiracy told 
by the man who had planned and perpetrated 
it, 





In pursuance of the plan announced at the 
commencement of Tur Woman 1n Wulte, we 
have the pleasure of presenting to the reader a 
New Story by Mr. Cuanzes Lever. After the 
completion of The Woman in White next week, 
A Day’s Rue: a Lire’s Romance, will occupy 
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its place on the first page of each weekly num- 
ber, and will be continued from week to week 
until finished. 


A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFE’S ROMANCE. 
—_@— 
CHAPTER I. 

Ir has been said, that any man, no matter 
how small and insignificant the post he may have 
filled in life, who wiil faithfully record the events 
‘a which he has borne a share, even though in- 
-apable of himself deriving profit from the lessons 
he has learned, may still be of use to others— 
sometimes a guide, sometimes a warning. I 
hope this is true. I like to think it so, for I 
like to think that even I—A. 8. P.—if I cannot 
adorn a tale, may at least point a moral. 

Certain families are remarkable for the way in 
which peculiar gifts have been transmitted for 
ages. Some have been great in arms, some in 
letters, some in statecraft, displaying in succes- 
sive generations the same high qualities which 
had won their first renown. 4 an humble 
fashion, I may lay claim to belong to this 
category. My ancestors have been apothe- 
caries for one hundred and forty odd years. 
Joseph Potts, “drug and condiment man,” 
lived in the reign of Queen Aune, at Lower 
Liffey-street, No. 87; and to be remem- 
bered passingly, has the name of Mr. Addison 
amongst his clients; the illustrious writer 
having, as it would appear, a peculiar fondness 
for -“ Potts’s Linature,” whatever that may 
have been; for the secret died out with my dis- 
tinguished forefather. There was Michael Joseph 
Potts, “licensed for chemicals,’ in Mary’s 
Abbey, about thirty years later; and so we 
come on to Paul Potts and Son, and to then, 
Launcelot Peter Potts, ‘‘ Pharmaceutical Che- 
mist to his Excellency and the Irish Court,” the 
father of him who now bespeaks your indulgence. 

My father’s great misfortune im life was the 
ambition to rise above the class his family had 
adorned for ages. He had, as he averred, a soul 
above senna, and a destiny higher than black 
drop. He had heard of a tailor’s apprentice be- 
coming a great general. He had himself seen a 
wig-maker elevated to the woolsack ; and he kept 
continually repeating, “ Mine is the only oa 
in life that leads to no high rewards. What 
matters it whether my mixtures be addressed to 
the refined organisations of rank, or the ‘ dura 
ilia rasorum’—I shall live and die an apothe- 
cary. From every class are men selected for 
houours save mine, and though it should rain 
baronetcies, the bloody hand would never fall 
to the lot of a compounding chemist.” 

“What de you intend to make of Algernon 
Sydney, Mr. Potts ?” would say one of his neigh- 
bours. “ Bring him up to your own business ? 
A first-rate connexion to start with in life.” 

** My own business, sir? I'd rather see him 
a chimney-sweep.” 

“ But, after all, Mr. Potts, being, so to say, 
at the head of your profession——” 

“It is not a profession, sir. It is not even a 














trade. High science and skill have long since 
left our insulted and outraged ranks; we are 
mere commission agents for the sale of patent 
quackeries. What respect has the world any ae 
for the great phials of ruby, and emerald, and 
marine blue, which, at nightfall, were once the 
magical emblems of our mysteries, seen afar 
through the dim mists of louring atmospheres, 
or throwing their lurid glare upon the passers- 
by? What man, now, would have the courage 
to adorn his surgery—I suppose you would pre- 
fer I should eall it ‘shop’—with skeleton fishes, 
snakes, or a stuffed alligator? Who, in this age 
of chemical infidelity, would surmount his door 
with the ancient symbols of our art—the golden 
pestle and mortar? Why, sir, ’d as soon go 
forth to apply leeches in a herald’s tabard, or a 
suit of Milan mail. And what have they done, 
sir?” he would ask, with a roused indignation 
— what have they done by their reforms? In 
invading the mystery of medicine, they have 
ruined its prestige. The precious drops you 
once regarded as the essence of an elixir vite, 
and whose efficacy lay in your faith, are now so 
much strychnine, or creosote, which you take 
with fear, and think over with foreboding.” 

I suppose it can only be ascribed to that per- 
versity which seems a great element in human 
nature, that, exactly in the direct ratio of my 
father’s dislike to his profession was my fond- 
ness for,it. I used to take every opportunity of 
stealing into the laboratory, watching intently 
all the curious proceedings that went on there, 
learning the names and properties of the various 
ingredients, the gases, the minerals, the salts, 
the essences ; and although, as may be imagined, 
science took, in these narrow regions, none of 
her loftiest flights, they were to me the most 
marvellous and high-soaring efforts of hu- 
man intelligence. 1 was just at that period 
of life—the first opening of adolescence— 
when fiction and adventure have the strongest 
hold upon our nature, my mind filled with the 
marvels of Eastern romance, and imbued with 
a sentiment, strong as any conviction, that 
I was destined to a remarkable life. I passed 
days in dreamland—what I should do im this 
or that emergency; how rescue myself from 
such a peril; how profit by such a stroke of 
fortune ; by what arts resist the machinations of 
this adversary ; how conciliate the kind favour of 
that. In the wonderful tales that I read, fre- 
quent mention was made of alchemy and its 
marvels—now, the search was for some secret 
of endless wealth ; now, it was for undying youth 
or undecaying beauty; while in other stories, I 
read of men who had learned how to read the 
thoughts, trace the motives, and ultimately sway 
the hearts of their fellow-men, till life became to 
them a mere field for the exercise of their every 
will and caprice, throwing happiness and misery 
about them as the humour inclined. The strange 
life of the laboratory fitted itself exactly to this 
phase of my mind. 

‘Lhe wonders it displayed, the endless combi- 
nations and transformations it effected, were 
as marvellous as any that imaginative fiction 
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could devise ; but even these were nothing com- 

ared to the mysterious influence of the place 
itself upon my nervous system, particularly when 
I found myself there alone. In the tales with 
which my head was filled, many of them the wild 
fancies of Grimm, Hoffman, or Museeus, nothing 
was more common than to read how some eager 
student of the black art, deep in the mystery of 
forbidden knowledge, had, by some chance cora- 
bination, by some mere accideutal admixture of 
this ingredient with that, suddenly arrived at the 
great secret, that terrible mystery which for 
centuries and centuries had evaded human 
search. How ofien have I watched the fluid as 
it. boiled and bubbled in the retort, till I thought 
the air globules, as they came to the surface, 
observed a certain rhythm and order. Were 
these, words? Were they symbols of some 
hidden virtue in the liquid? Were there in- 
telligences to whom these could speak, and thus 
reveal a wondrous history? And then, again, 
with what an intense eagerness have I gazed on 
the lurid smoke that arose from some smelting 
mass, now fancying that the vapour was about 
to assume form and substance, and now, imagin- 
ing that it lingered lazily, as though waiting for 
some cabalistic word of mine to give it life 
and being? How heartily did 1 censure the 
folly that had ranked alchemy amongst the ab- 
surdities of human invention. Why rather had 
not its facts been treasured and its discoveries 
recorded, so that, in some future age a great. in- 
telligence arising, might classify and arrange 
them, showing, at least, what were practicable 
and what were only evasive. Alchemists were, 
certainly, men of pure lives, self-denying, and 
humble. They made their art no stepping-stone 
to worldly advancement or success, they sought 
no favour from princes, nor any popularity from 
the people; but, retired and estranged from all 
the pleasures of the world, followed their one 
pursuit, unnoticed and unfriended. How cruel, 
therefore, to drag them forth from their lonely 
cells, and expose them to the gaping crowd as 
devil worshippers! How inhuman to denounce 
men whose ouly crimes were lives of solitude and 
study! ‘The last words of Peter von Vordt, 
buried for a wizard, at Haarlem, in 1306, were, 
* Had they left this poor head a little longer on 
my shoulders, it would have done more for 
human happiness than all this bontire !” 

Hiow rash and presumptuous is it, besides, 
to set down any fixed limits to man’s knowledge ! 
Is not every age an advance upon its predeces- 
sors, and are not the commonest acts of our pre- 
set civilisation perfect: miracles as compared 
with the usages of our ancestors? But why do I 
linger on this theme, which [ only introduced to 
iiustrate the temper of my boyishdays? As I 
grew older, books of chivalry and romance took 
vossession of my mind, and my passion grew for 

ives of adventure. Of all kinds of existence, 
none sceied to me so enviable as that of those 
men, who, regarding life as 4 vast ocean, hoisted 
sail, and set forth, not knowimg nor caring 
whither, but trusting to their own manly spirit 
for extrication out of whateves difficulties might 





beset them. What a narrow thing, after all, 
was our modern civilisation, with all its forms 
and conventionalities, with its gradations of rank 
and its orders! How hopeless for the adven- 
turous spirit to war with the stern discipline of 
an age that marshalled men in ranks like soldiers, 
and told that each could only rise by successive 
steps! How often have I wondered was there 
any more of adventure left in life ? Were there 
incidents in store for him who, in the true spirit 
of an adventurer, should go in search of them ? 
As for the newer worlds of Australia and’ 
America, they did not possess for me much 
charm. No great association linked them with 
the past; no echo came out of them of that 
heroic time of feudalism, so peopled with heart- 
stirring characters. ‘The life of the bush or 
the prairie had its incidents, but they were 
vulgar and common-place ; aud worse, the asso- 
ciates and companions of them were more vulgar 
still. Hunting down Pawnees or buffaloes was 
as mean and ignoble a travesty of feudal adven- 
ture, as was the gold digging at Bendizo of the 
learned labours of the alchemist. The perils were 
unexciting, the rewards prosaic and common- 
place. No. I felt that Europe—in some remote 
regions—and the East—in certain less visited 
tracts—must be the scenes best suited to my 
hopes. With considerable labour I could spell 
my way through a German romance, and I saw, 
in the stories of Fouqué, and even of Goethe, 
that there still survived in the mind of Germany 
many of the features which gave the colouring 
to a feudal period. There was, at least, a dreamy 
indifference to the present, a careless abandon- 
ment to what the hour might bring forth, so 
long as the dreamer was left to follow out his 
fancies in all their mysticism, that lifted men 
out of the vulgarities of this work-o’-day world; 
and I longed to see a society where learning 
consented to live upon the humblest pittance, 
and beauty dwelt unflattered in obscurity. 

I was now entering upon manhood, and my 
father—having with that ambition so natural to 
an Irish parent who aspires highly for his only 
son, destined me for the ee me a student 
of Trinity College, Dublin. 

What a shock to all the romance of my life 
were the scenes into which I now was thrown! 
With hundreds of companions to choose from, I 
found not one congenial to me. ‘Ihe reading 
men, too deeply bent upon winning honours, 
would not waste a thought upon what could not 
advance their chances of success. ‘The idie, 
ouly eager to get through their career undetected 
in their ignorance, passed lives of wild excess or 
stupid extravagance. 

What was I to do amongst such associates ? 
What I did do—avoid them, shun them, live in 
utter estrangement from all their haunts, their 
ways, and themselves. If the proud man who 
has achieved success in life encounters immense 
difficulties when, separating himself from his 
fellows, he acknowledges no companionship, nor 
admits any to his confidence, it may be imagined 
what must be the situation of one who adopts 
this isolation without any claim to superiority 
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whatever. As can easily be supposed, I was 
the butt of my fellow-students, the subject of 
many sarcasms and practical jokes. The whole 
of my Freshman year was a martyrdom. I had 
no peace, was rhymed on by poetasters, cari- 
catured by draughtsmen, till the name of Potts 
became proverbial for all that was eccentric, 
ridiculous, and absurd. 

Curran has said ‘one can’t draw an indict- 
ment against a nation ;” in the same spirit did I 
discover “ one cannot fight his whole division.” 
For a while I believe I experienced a sort of 
heroism in my solitary state; I felt the spirit of 
a Coriolanus in my heart, and muttered, “1 
banish you /’ but this self-supplied esteem did 
not Jast long, and I fell into a settled melan- 
choly. The horrible truth was gradually forcing 
its way slowly, clearly, through the mists of my 
mind, that there might be something in all this 
sarcasm, and I can remember to this hour the 
day—ay, and the very place—wherein the ques- 
tions flashed across me: Is my hair as limp, 
my nose as long, my back as arched, my eyes 
as green as they have pictured them? Do I 
drawl so fearfully in my speech? Dol drag 
my heavy feet - so ungracefully? Good 
Heavetis! have they possibly a grain of fact to 
sustain all this fiction against me ? 

And if so—horrible thought—am I the stuff 
to go forth and seek adventures? Oh the in- 
effable bitterness of this reflection! I remember 
it in all its anguish, and even now, after years 
of such experience as have befallen féw men, | 
can recal the pain it cost me. While I was yet 
in the paroxysm of that sorrow, which assured 
me that I was not made for doughty deeds, nor 
to captivate some fair princess, I chanced to 
fall upon a little German volume entitled Wald 
Wandelunzen und Abentheure, von Heiurich 
Stebbe. Forest rambles and adventures, ard of 
a student teo! for so Herr Stebbe announces 
himself, in a short introduction to the reader. 
Tam not going into any account of his book. 
It is in Voss’s Leipzig Catalogue, and not un- 
worthy of perusal by those whe are sufficiently 
imbued with Germanism to accept the change- 
ful moods of a mystical mind, with all its vi- 
sionary glimpses of light and shade, its doubts, 
fears, hopes and fancies, in lieu of real incidents 
and actual events. Of adventures, properly 
speaking, he had none. The people he met, 
the scenes in which he bore his part, were as 
common-place as need be. The whole narrative 
never soared above that bread-and-butter life— 
Butterbrod-Leben—which Germany accepts as 
romance ; but meanwhile the reflex of whatever 
passed around him in the narrator’s own mind, 
was amusing; so ingeniously did he contrive to 
interweave the imaginary with the actual, throw- 
img over the most ordinary pictures of life a 
sort of hazy indistinctness—meet atmosphere for 
mystical creation. ‘ 

_If I did not always sympathise with him in 
his brain-wrought wanderings, I never ceased to 
take pleasure in his description of scenery, and 
the heartfelt delight he experienced in journey- 
ing through a world so beautiful and so varied. 





There was also a little woodcut frontispiece 
which took my fancy much, representing him as 
he stood leaning on his horse’s mane, gazing 
rapturously on the Elbe, from one of the cliffs 
off the Saxon Switzerland. How peaceful he 
looked, with his long hair waving gracefully on 
his neck, and his large soft eves turned on the 
scene beneath him. His clasped hands, as they 
lay on the horse’s mane, imparted a sort of 
repose, too, that seemed to say, “J could linger 
here ever so long.” Nor was the horse itself 
without a significance in the picture: he was 
a long-maned, long-tailed, patient-looking beast, 
well befitting an enthusiast, who doubtless took 
but little heed of how he went or where. If his 
lazy eye denoted lethargy, his broad feet and 
short legs vouched for his sure-footedness. 

Why should not I follow Stebbe’s example ? 
Surely there was nothing too exalied or extra- 
vagant in his plan of life. 1t was simply to see 
the world as it was, with the aid of such combi- 
nations as a fertile faney could contribute; nct 
to distort events, but to arrange them, just as 
the landscape painter in the licence of his craft 
moves that massive rock more to the foreground, 
and throws that stone pine a little further to the 
left of his canvas. There was, indeed, nothing to 
prevent my trying the experiment. Ireland was 
not less rich in picturesquescenery than Germany, 
and if she boasted no such mighty stream as the 
Elbe, the banks of the Blackwater and the Nore 
were still full of woodland beauty; andthen, there 
was lake scenery unrivalled throughout Europe. 

I turned to Stebbe’s narrative for details of 
his outfit. His horse he bought at Nordheim 
for two hundred and forty guiden—about ten 
pounds ; his saddle and knapsack cost him a little 
more than forty shillings; with his map, guide- 
book, compass, and some little extras, all were 
comprised within twenty pounds sterling—surel 
uot too costly an equipage for one who was = | 
venturing on a sea wide as the world itself. 

As my trial was a mere experiment, to be 
essayed on the most limited scale, L resolved not 
to buy, but only hire, a horse, taking him by the 
day, so that if any change of mind or purpose 
supervened, [ should not find myself in any em- 
barrassment. 

A fond uncle had just left me a legacy of a 
hundred pounds, which, besides, was the season 
of the long vacation ; thus did everything com- 
bine to favour the easy execution of a plan, which 
I determined forthwith to put into practice. 

“Something quiet and easy to ride, sir, you 
said ?” repeated Mr. Dycer after me, as I entered 
his great establishment for the sale and hire of 
horses. “ Show the geutleman four hundred and 
twelve.” 

“Oh, Heaven forbid!” I exclaimed, in my igno- 
rance; “sucha number would only confuse me.” 

“ You mistake me, sir,” blandly interposed the 
dealer; “ I meant the horse that stands at that 
number. Lead him out, Tim. He’s gentle asa 
lamb, sir, and, if you find he suits you, can be had 
for a song.—I mean a ten-pound note.” 

“Has he a long mane and tail?” I asked, 
eagerly. 
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“The longest tail and the fullest mane I ever 
saw. But here he comes.” And with the word, 
there advanced towards us, at a sort of easy 
amble, a small-sized cream-coloured horse, with 
white mane and tail. Knowing nothing of 
horseflesh, I was fain to content myself with 
such observations as other studies might supply 
me with; and so I closely examined his head, 
which was largely developed in the frontal 
region, with moral qualities fairly displayed. 
He had memory large, and individuality strong ; 
nor was wit, if it exist in the race, deficient. 
Over the orbital region the depressions were 
deep enough to contain my closed fist, and when 
I remarked upon them to the groom, he said, 
“Tis his teeth will tell you the raysou of that ;” 
a remark which I suspect was a sarcasm upon 
my general ignorance. 

I liked the creature’s eye. It was soft, mild, 
and contemplative ; and although not remarkable 
for brillianey, possessed a subdued lustre that 
promised well for temper and disposition. 

“Ten shillings a day—make it three half- 
crowns by the week, sir. You'll never hit upon 
the like of him again,” said the dealer, hurriedly, 
as he passed me, on his other avocations. 

“Better not lose him, sir;-he’s well known 
at Batty’s, and they’ll have him in the circus 
again if they see him. Wish you saw him with 
his fore-legs on a table, ringing the bell for his 
breakfast.’ 

T’ll take him by the week, though, probably, 
a day or two will be all I shall need.” 

“Four hundred and twelve for Mr. Potts,” 
Dycer screamed out. “ Shoes removed, and to 
be ready in the morning.” 


CHAPTER II, 


I map heard and read frequently of the exhi- 
larating sensations of horse exercise. My fellow- 
students were full of stories of the hunting-field 
and the race-course. Wherever, indeed, a horse 
figured in a narrative, there was an almost cer- 
tainty of meeting some incident to stir the 
blood and warm up enthusiasm. Even the pass- 
ing glimpses one caught of sporting prints in 
shop-windows were suggestive of the pleasure 
imparted by a noble and chivalrous pastime. 

leone closed my eyes all night, revolving such 
thoughts in my head. I had so worked up my 
enthusiasm, that I felt like one who is about to 
cross the frontier of some new land where 
— language, ways and habits, are all un- 
suown to him, “ By this hour to-morrow night,” 
thought I, “I shall be in the land of strangers, 
who have never seen, nor so much as_ heard 
of me. There, will invade no traditions of 
the scoffs and jibes I have so long endured ; 
none will have received the disparaging estimate 
of my abilities, which my class-fellows love to 
propagate; 1 shall simply be the traveller who 
arrived at sundown mounted on a cream-co- 
Joured palfrey—a stranger, sad-looking, but 
gentle withal, of courteous address, blandly 
demanding lodging for the night. “ Look to my 
horse, ostler,” shall I say, as I enter the honey- 
suckle-covered porch of the inn, “ Blondel” —1 





will call him Blondel—“is accustomed to kindly 
usage.” With what quiet dignity, the repose 
of a conscious position, do I follow the landlord 
as he shows me tomy room. It is humble, but 
neat and orderly. Iam contented. I tell him 
so. Iam sated and wearied of luxury ; sick of 
a gilded and glittering existence. I am in 
search of repose and solitude. I order my tea; 
and, if I ask the name of the village, I take care 
to show by my inattention that I have not heard 
the answer, nor do I care for it. 

Now I should like to hear how they are can- 
vassing me in the bar, and what they think of 
me in the stable. I am, doubtless, a peer, or a 
peer’s eldest son. I am a great writer, the 
wondrous poet of the day ; or the pre-Raphaelite 
artist; or I am a youth heart-broken - infi- 
delity in love; or mayhap, a dreadful criminal, 
I liked this last the best, the interest was so 
intense; not to say that there is, to men who 
are not constitutionally courageous, a strong 
pleasure in being able to excite terror in others. 

But I hear a horse’s feet on the silent street. 
I look out. Day is just breaking. Tim is holding 
Blondel at the door. My hour of adventure has 
struck, and noiselessly descending the stairs, I 
issue forth. 

“He isa trifle tender on the fore-feet, your 
honour,” said Tim, as I mounted, “ but when 
you get him off the stones on a nice piece of 
soft road, he’ll go like a four-year old.” 

“ But he is young, Tim, isn’t he?” I asked, 
as I tendéred him my half-crown. 

“ Well, not to tell your honour a lie, he is 
not,” said Tim, with the energy of a man whose 
veracity had cost him little less than a spasin. 

“ How old would you call him, then?” I 
asked, in that affected ease that seemed to say, 
“Not that it matters to me if he were Me- 
thuselah.” 

*T couldn’t come to his age exactly, your 
honour,” he replied, “but I remember seeing him 
fifteen years ago, dancing a hornpipe, more 
by token for his own benefit ; it was at Cooke’s 
Circus in Abbey-street, and there wasn’t a hair’s 
difference between him now, and then, except, 
perhaps, that he had a star on the foreiead, 
where you just see the mark a little darker 
now.” 

“ But that isa star, plain enough,” said I, 
half vexed. 

* Well, it is, and it is not,” muttered Tim, 
doggedly, for he was not quite satisfied with my 
right to disagree with him. 

“ He’s gentle, at all events?” I said, more 
confidently. 

“ He’s a lamb!” replied Tim. “ If you were 
to see the way he lets the ‘Turks run over his 
back, when he’s wounded in ‘Timour the Tartar, 
you wouldn’t believe he was a livin’ baste.” 

* Poor fellow !” said I, caressing him. He 
turned his mild eye upon me, and we were 
friends from that hour. : 

What a glorious morning it was, as I gained 
the outskirts of the city, and entered one of 
those shady alleys that lead to the foot of the 
Dublin mountams! ‘The birds were opening 
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their morning hymn, and the earth, still fresh 
from the night dew, sent up a thousand delicious 
perfumes. The road on either side was one suc- 
cession of handsome villas or ornamental cot- 
tages, whose grounds were laid out in the per- 
fection of landscape gardening. There were but 
few persons to be seen at that early hour, and 
in the smokeless chimneys and closed shutters 
J could read that all slept—slept in that luxu- 
rious hour when Nature unveils, and seems to 
revel in the sense of unregarded loveliness. “ Ah, 
Potts,” said I, “thou hast chosen the wiser 
part; thoa wilt see the world after thine own 
guise, and not as others see it.” Has my reader 
not often noticed that in a picture-gallery the 
slightest change of place, a move to the left or 
right, a chance approach or retreat, suffices to 
make what nen. pe hazy confusion of colour 
and gloss arich and beautiful picture? So is 
it in the actual world, and just as much depends 
onghe point from which objects are viewed. Do 
not be discouraged, then, by the dark aspect of 
events. It may be that by the slightest move 
to this side or to that, some unlooked-for sun- 
light shall slant down and light up all the scene. 
Thus musing, I gained a little grassy strip that 
ran along the roadside, and, gently touching 
Blondel with my heel, he broke out into a de- 
lightful canter. The motion, so easy aud swim- 
ning, made it a perfect ecstasy to sit there floating 
at will through the thin air, with a moving pano- 
rama of wood, water, and mountain around me. 

Emerging at length from the thickly wooded 
plain, 1 began the ascent of the Three Rock 
Mountain, and, in my slackened speed, had full 
time to gaze upon the bay beneath me, broken 
with many a promontory, backed by the broad 
bluff of Howth, and the more distant Lambay. 
No, it is zot finer than Naples. I did not say 
it was; but, seeing it as I then saw it, L 
thought it could not be surpassed. Indeed, | 
went further, and defied Naples in this fashion : 

Though no voleano’s lurid light 
Over thy blue sea steals along, 
Nor Pescator beguiles the night 
With cadence of his simple song; 
Though none of dark Calabria’s daughters 
With tinkling lute thy echoes wake, 
Mingling their voices with the water’s, 
As ‘neath the prow the ripples break ; 
Although no cliffs with myrtle crown’d, 
Reflected in thy tide, are seen, 
Nor olives, bending to the ground, 
Relieve the laurel’s darker green ; 
Yet—yet 
Ah, there was the difficulty—I had begun with 
the plaintiff, and I really hadn’t a word to say 
for the defendant ; and so, voting comparisous 
odious, I set forward on my journey. 

As | rode into Euniskerry to breakfast, I had 
the satisfaction of overhearing some very flat- 
tering comments upon Blondel, which rather 
consoled me for some less laudatory remarks 
upon my own horsemanship. By the way, can 
there possibly be a more ignorant sarcasm than 
to say a man rides like a tailor? Why, of all 





trades, who so constantly sits straddle-legged 
as a tailor? and yet he is the especial mark of 
this impertinence. 

I pushed briskly on after breakfast, and soon 
found myself in the deep shady woods that lead 
to the Dargle.: I hurried through the piec- 
turesque demesne, associated as it was with a 
thousand little vulgar incidents of city junket- 
tings, and rode on for the Glen of the Downs. 
Blondel and I had_ now established a most ad- 
mirable understanding with each other. It was 
a sort of reciprocity treaty by which J bound 
myself never to control Aim, he in turn consenting 
not to unseat me. He gave the initiative to the 
system, by setting off at his pleasant little rock- 
ing canter whenever he chanced upon a bit of 
favourable ground, and invariably pulled up 
when the road was stony or uneven ; thus show- 
ing me that he was a beast with what Lord 
Brougham would call “a wise discretion.” In 
like manner he would halt to pluck any stray 
ears of wild oats that grew along the hedge 
sides, and occasionally slake his thirst at con- 
venient streamlets. If I dismounted to walk 
at his side, he moved along unheld, his head 
almost touching my elbow, and his plaintive blue 
eye mildly beaming on me with an expression 
that almost spoke—nay, it did speak. Pin sure 
I felt it, as though I could swear to it, whisper- 
ing, “ Yes, Potts, two more friendless creatures 
than ourselves are not easy to find. The world 
wants not either of us; not that we abuse it, 
despise it, or treat it ungenerously—rather the 
reverse, we incline favourably towards it, and 
would, occasion serving, befriend it —but we are 
not, so to say, ‘of it.” There may be, here and 
there, a man or a horse that would understand 
or appreciate us, but they stand alone—they 
are not belonging to classes. They are, like 
ourselves, exceptional.” If his expression said 
this much, there was much unspoken melancholy 
in his sad glance also, which seemed to say, 
* What a deal of sorrow could I reveal if I 
might—what injuries—what wrong—what cruel 
misconceptions of my nature and disposition— 
what mistaken notions of my character and in- 
tentions ! What pretentious stupidity, too, have [ 
seen preferred before me—creatures with, may- 
hap, a glossier coat or a more silky forelock——” 
“Ah, Blondel, take courage—men are just as 
ungenerous, just as erring!” “ Not that I have 
not had my triumphs too,” he seemed to say, 
as, cocking his ears, and ambling with a more ele- 
vated toss of the head, his fail would describe 
an arch like a waterfall; “no salmon-coloured silk 
stockings danced sarabands on my back ; I was 
always ridden in the Haute Ecole by Monsieur 
L’Etrier himself, the stately gentleman in jack- 
boots and long-waisted dress-coat, whose five 
minutes no persuasive bravos could ever pro- 
long.” 1 thought—nay, I was certain at times 
—that I could read in his thoughtful face the 
painful sorrows of one who had outlived popular 
favour, and who had survived to see himself 
supplanted and dethroned. 

There are no two destinies which chime in 








so well together as that of him who is beaten 
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down by sheer distrust of himself, and that of 
the man who has seen better days. Although 
the one be just entering on life, while the other 
is going out of it, if they meet on the threshold, 
they stop to form a friendship. Now, though 
Blondel was not. a man, he supplied to my 
friendlessness the place of one. 

‘The sun was near its setting as I rode down 
the little hill into the village of Ashford, a pic- 
turesque little spot in the midst of mountains, 
and with a bright clear stream bounding through 
it, as fearlessly as though in all the liberty of 
open country. I tried to make my entrance 
what stage people call effective. I threw my- 
self, albeit a little jaded, into an attitude of easy 
indifference, slouched my hat to one side, and 
suffered the sprig of laburnum with which | had 
adorned it to droop in graceful guise over one 
shoulder. The villagers stared ; some saluted me ; 
and taken, perhaps, by the cool acquiescence of 
my manuer as | returned the courtesy, seemed 
well disposed to believe me of some note. 

1 rode into the little stable-yard of the Lamb, 
and dismounted. ] gave up my horse, and walked 
into the inn. IT don’t know how others feel it — 
I greatly doubt if they will have the honesty 
to tell—but for myself | confess that I never 
entered an inn or an hotel without a most uncom- 
fortable coutiict within: a struggle made up of 
twovery antagonistic impulses—the wish to seem 
something important, and a lively terror lest the 
pretence should turn out to be costly. ‘Thus 
swayed by opposing motives, 1 sought a com- 
promise by assuming that 1 was incog. ; for the 
present a nobody, to be treated without any 
maiked attention, and to whom the acme of 
respect would be a seeming indifference. 

“ What is your village called ?” I said, care- 
lessly, to the waiter as he laid the cloth. 

“ Ashford, your honour. “Tis down in all the 
books,” answered the waiter. 

“Js it noted for anything, or is there anything 
remarkable in the neighbourhood ?” 

“Indeed there is, sir, and plenty. There’s 
Glenmalure and the Devil’s Glen; and there’s 
Mr. Snow Malone’s place, that everybody goes 
to see; and there’s the fishing of Doyle’s river 
—trout, eight, nine, maybe twelve, pounds’ 
weight; and there’s Mr. Reeves’s cottage—a 
Swiss cottage belike—at Kinmacreedy ; but, to 
be sure, there must be an order for that.” 

*] never take much trouble,” I said, indo- 
lently. “Who have you got in the house at 

resent ?” 

“ There’s young Lord Keldrum, sir, and two 
more with him, for the fishing; and the next 
room to you here, there’s Father Dyke, from 
Inistioge, and he’s going, by the same token, to 
dine with the lord to-day.” 

“Don’t mention to his lordship that I am 
here,” said I, hastily. ‘I desire to be quite 
unknown down here.” The waiter promised 


obedience, without vouchsafing any misgivings 
as to the possibility of his disclosmg what he 
did not know. 

To his question as to_my dinner, I carelessly 
said, as if 1 were ina West-end club, “ Never 





mind soup—a little fish—a cutlet and partridge. 
Or order it yourself—I am indifferent.” 

The waiter had scarcely left the room when I 
was startled by the sound of voices so close to 
me as to seem at my side. They came from a 
little wooden balcony to the adjoining room, 
which, by its pretentious bow-window I recog- 
nised to be the state apartment. of the inn, and 
now in the possession of Lord Keldrum and his 
party. ‘Ihey were talking away in that gay, 
rattling, discursive fashion very young men do 
amongst each other, and discussed fishing-flies, 
the neighbouring gentlemen’s seats, and the 
landlady’s niece. 

“ By the way, Kel,” cried one, “it was in 
your visit to the bar that you met your priest, 
wasn’t it ?” 

“ Yes; I offered him a cigar, and we began 
to chat together, and so I asked him to dine 
with us to-day.” 

“ And he refused ?” 5 

“Yes ; but he has since changed his mind, and 
sent a message to say he’ll be with us at eight.” 

“ T should like to see your father’s face, Kel, 
when he heard of your entertaining the Reverend 
Father Dyke at dinner.” 

* Well, I suppose he would say it was carry- 
ing conciliation a little too far; but as the adage 
says, ‘A la guerre sis 

At this juncture, another burst in amongst 
them, calling out, “ You’d never guess who’s 
just. arrived here, in strict incog., and having 
bribed Mike, the waiter, to silence. Burgoyne!” 

* Not Jack Burgoyne ?” 

“ Jack himself. I had the portrait so cor- 
rectly drawn by the waiter, that there’s no mis- 
taking him; the long hair, green complexion, 
sheepish look, all perfect. He came on a hack, a 
little cream-coloured pad he got at Dycer’s, and 
fancies he’s quite unknown.” 

“ What can he be up to, now ?” 

“1 think | have it,” said his lordship. “Cour- 
tenay has'got two three-year olds down here at 
his uncle’s, one of them under heavy engage- 
ments for the spring meetings. Master Jack 
has taken a run down to have a look at them.” 

“ By Jove, Kel, you’re right! he’s always 
wide awake, and that stupid, leaden-eyed look 
he has, has done him good service in the world.” 

* T say, old Oxley, shall we dash in and un- 
earth him. Or shall we let him faney that we 
know nothing of his being here at. alli ?” 

* What does Hammond say ?” 

“1d say, leave him to himself,” replied a 
deep voice ; “ you can’t go and see him, without 
asking him to dinner; and he'll walk into us 
after, do what we will.” 

“Not, surely, if we don’t play,” said Oxley. 

“* Wouldn’t he, though? Why, he’d screw a 
bet: out of a bishop.” 

“T’d do with him as Tomkinson did,” said 
his lordship; “he had him down at his lodge 
in Scotland, and bet him fifty pounds that he 
couldn’t pass a week without a wager Jack 
booked the bet and won it, and ‘lomkinson 
frauked the company.” 








* What an artiul villain my counterpart must 
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be!” I said. I stared in the glass to see if I 
could discover the sheepishness they laid such 
stress on. I was pale, to be sure, and my haira 
light brown, but so was Shelley’s ; indeed, there 
was a wild, but soft expression in my eyes that 
resembied his, and I could recognise many things 
in our natures that seemed to correspond. It was 
the poetic dreaminess, the lofty abstractedness 
from all the petty cares of every-day life, which 
vulgar people set. down as simplicity ; and thus, 

The soaring thoughts that reached the stars, 

Seemed ignorance to them. 
As I uttered the consolatory lines, I felt two 
hands firmly pressed over my eves, while a 
friendiy voice called out, “Found out, old 
fellow! run fairly to earth!“ Ask him if he 
knows you,” whispered another, but in a voice 
I could catch. 

“ Who am I, Jack ?” cried the first speaker. 

“ Situated as I now am,” I replied, “I am 
unable to pronounce ; but of antlite I am as- 
sured—I am certain I am not called Jack.” 

‘The slow and measured intonation of my voice 
seemed to electrify them, for my captor relin- 
guished his hold and fell back, while the two 
others, after a few seconds of blank surprise, 
burst into a roar of laughter; a sentiment which 
the other could not refrain from, while he 
stru-gled to mutter some words of apology. 

“ Perhaps 1 can explain your mistake,” I 
said, blandiy ; “ I am supposed to be extremely 
like the Prince of Salms Hokimshauven ——” 

“No, no!” burst in Lord Keldrum, whose 
voice I recognised, “we never saw the prince. 
The blunder of the waiter led us into this em- 
barrassinent ; we fancied you were——” 

“ Mr. Burgoyne,” I chimed in. 

“ Exactly; Jack Burgoyne; but you’re not a 
bit like him.” 

“ Strange, then; but I’m constantly mistaken 
for him ; and when in London, I’m actually per- 
secuted by people calling out, ‘When did you 
come up, Jack? ‘Where do you hang out? ‘How 
long do you stay? ‘Dine with me to-day—to- 
morrow—Saturday ?? and so on; and although, 
as | have remarked, these are only so many 
embarrassments for me, they all show how 
popular must be my prototype.” 1 had pur- 
posely made this speech of mine a little long, 
for | saw by the disconcerted looks of the party 
that they did not see how to wind up “the 
situation,” and, like all awkward men, I grew 
garrulous where I ought to have been silent. 
While [ rambled on, Lord Keldrum exchanged 
aword or two with one of his friends; and, as 
I finished, he turned towards me, and with an 
air of much courtesy said, 

“We owe you every apology for this in- 
trusion, and hope you will pardon it; there is, 
however, but one way in which we can certainly 
feel assured that we have your forgiveness—that 
ls, by your joining us. | see that your dinner 
Is In preparation, so pray let me countermand it, 
and say that you are our guest.” 

“ Lord Keldrum,” said one of the party, pre 
Seuting the speaker; “my name is Hammond, 
and tus is Captain Oxley, Coldstream Guards.” 


I saw that this move required an exchange of 
ratifications, and so I bowed and said, “ Algernon 
Syduey Potts.” 

“ There are Staffordshire Pottses ?” 

“ No relation,” IL said, stifly. It was Ham- 
mond who made the remark, and with a sneering 
manner that I could not abide. 

“Well, Mr. Potts, it is agreed,” said Lord 
Keldrum, with his peculiar urbanity, “we shall 
see you at eight. Nodressing. You'll find us 
in this fishing costume you see now.” 

I trust my reader, who has dined ont any day 
he pleased and in any society he has liked these 
years past, will forgive me if I do not enter into 
any detailed account of my reasons for accepting 
this invitation. Enough if I freely own that 
to me, A. 8. Potts, such an unexnected honour 
was about the same surprise as if I had been 
announced governor of a colony or bishop in a 
new settlement. 

“ At eight sharp, Mr. Potts.” 

* The next door down the passage.” 

“Just as you are, remember!” were the three 
parting admonitions with which they left me. 


THE COMING TIDE. 





A tone pull, and a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, is the kind of pull which a thirsty 
couple, Phoebus and Diana, have azreed to take 
at the waters of the sea on the sixteenth and 
seventeenth of September now ensuing. As 
to its lengih—from London-bridze to the centre 
of the Sun is a tolerable distance. As to its 
strengih—a foree which is strong enough to 
suspend the world and save it from lalling to the 
bottom of nowhere, combined with another force 
which is strong enough to curb the Moon and 
keep her from running away, cannot be called ab- 
solute weakness. As to pulling altoget her—those 
useful hackueys, Sol and Luua, are to be yoked 
in one team; they are to be in syzvgy (see 
Hederic’s Lexicon, or the advaneed portion of 
this article) for that day expressly. The pro- 
posed result is a magnificent tide; a brimming 
flow, followed by a distant ebb. Old Ocean is 
to be lifted higher out of his bed than usual; 
during his absence, inquisitive persons will have 
an opportunity of seeing how the bed is made, and 
will rejoice greatly that their own beds at home 
do not contain so many creeping things as his. 

There is a general impression among an ill- 
used public that a similar pull, given last ninth 
of March, was a failure, and not half strong 
enough. People who came down by rail, from 
the uttermost interior, to the coast—people who 
would not believe that the sea was salt, till they 
tasted it—complained. They expressed their 
disappointment to wondering Jack ‘lars, that 
they should have to return without seeing a 
deluge or even a pretty shipwreck ; that they had 
been able to go to the end of jetties without being 
drowned; that they had failed to wituess in the 
grocers’ cellars the conversion of sugar and salt 
into brine; that the bladders and the corks with 
which they stuffed their pockets, aud the swim- 
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unnecessary and useless encumbrances. But let 
all such disconsolate persons take comfort. Al- 
though the September pull is expected to be a 
little less strong than the pull of March, there 
is a third party, one Holus, who may think pro- 
per to have a voice in the matter; and if he 
vote on the same side with Phoebus and Diana, 
the tide will be a plumper. 

Meanwhile, expectant observers of this tidal 
feat may like to hear a few particulars of the 
nature and manner of the pull in question. 

In vast and profound Oceans, and on their 
coasts, it is observed that the waters rise and 
sink alternately twice a day. For six hours or 
thereabouts, they rise, spreading over the 
shores ; this is called the flux, the waters ar: 
said to flow, the tide is rising. For a short 
space of time, a few minutes only, they repose 
in equilibrium, neither rising nor sinking, which 
is termed high water; after which they subside 
again for about six hours, which is called the 
reflux, or ebb-tide; at the end of which period 
and a similar short repose denominated low 
water, they flow again. And so on, throughout 
all time. During the flow of the tide, the waters 
of rivers are swollen, and are driven backward 
to a distance from their mouth varying with the 
inclination of their bed. In rivers that run 
through a level country, as the Thames, the tide 
mounts a considerable way inland; while, in 
mountain streams which rush headlong into the 
sea down a rapid slope, the tide may ouly influ- 
ence the small portion that lies between high 
and low water mark. During the reflux, the 
liberated streams recommence the task of pour- 
ing their contents into the bed of the sea. 

The principle on which the theory of the tides 
is founded, is simple; because it is universal 
in its application, and admits of no excep- 
tion whatever. No plea, no excuse, can exempt 
anything from submitting to its sway. A few 
hard words, easy to explain and easy to under- 
stand, are the only impediment to its being 
readily comprehended by the popular mind. 

Anacreon’s cacieaiiien ode,-to the effect, 
“the clouds drink the dew, the rivers drink the 
clouds, the sea drinks the rivers, the sun drinks 
the sea, the moon drinks the sun; everything in 
heaven and earth drinks; therefore why should 
not I drink?” becomes a rough description of 
the system of Nature, as far as we know it, if, 
for the word “ drinks,” we substitute “ pulls,” 
or “draws.” The Newtonian force of Universal 
Gravitation or Attraction is believed to be the 
law by which the framework of the universe 
is held together. Attraction, which is only a 
Latin word for “ pulling to,” is the game which 
is unremittingly played by every particle of 
created matter. Every material body, great 
or small, attracts every other material body. 
It is a constant struggle which body shall annex, 
appropriate, draw, all other bodies to itself; 
in this, the strongest body gains the victory. 
The earth is a ball; an apple on a tree-top is 
ulso a ball; but if the apple’s hold on the branch 
be loosened, the big ball soon pulls the small ball 
to itself, aud keeps it, until some stronger force 








than the earth’s attraction—such as the arm of 
aman or the jaw of a hog—robs the earth of 
the apple it had taken to itself. 

There are two conditions to this law of at- 
traction which it is necessary to know. First : 
The Attraction exerted by a body is directly 
proportional to its mass. In simpler language, 
the larger and more solid a body is, the harder 
it pulls, at equal distances. An object a hun- 
dred miles away from the Sun, is pulled much 
more violently than the same object a hundred 
miles away from the Earth; while the pull it 
will receive a hundred miles away from the earth 
is considerably stronger than that it would ex- 
perience if suspended a hundred miles above 
the Moon. All this, for the reason that the mass 
of the Sun is much greater than that of the 
Earth, and the mass of the Earth much greater 
than that of the Moon. 

How large is the disproportion of the masses 
of the Sun and the Earth, may be briefly men- 
tioned: they are to each other as the sum of 
1,400,000 is to 1. The Sun is fourteen hun- 
dred thousand times as big as the Earth. 
But abstract numbers impress the mind faintly. 
A professor at Angers, in France, wishing 
to give his pupils a tangible idea of the com- 
parative sizes of the Earth and the Sun, set 
them to count the number of average-sized 
grains of wheat contained in the measure called 
a litre (about a pint and three-quarters). They 
found ten thorsand. Consequently, a decalitre 
(or ten litres) would contain a hundred thousand 
grains, and a hectolitre (or a hundred litres) a 
million. A hectolitre contains a trifle more 
than a three-bushel English corn-sack. The 
professor then heaped together one hectolitre 
and four decalitres of wheat, containing in all 
1,400,000 grains. Taking a single grain and 
placing it opposite to the heap, he said, ‘ This 
is the volume of the Earth, and that is the vo- 
lume of the Sun.” 

The disproportion of magnitude and weight 
is much less between the Earth and the Moon 
than it is between the Earth and Sun. In com- 
parison with the size of our globe, our satellite 
is not so contemptibly little as our globe is in 
respect to the great centre of the Solar System. 
The mass of the Moon is eighty-four times less 
than that of the Earth. 1t would take eighty- 
four Moons put together to make one Earth. To 
follow out the French professor’s illustration, if 
we pile a heap of eighty-four oranges, and place 
a single orange opposite to the pile, we may say, 
This is the mass of the Moon, and that is the 
mass of the Earth.” 

But, another condition is mixed up with the 
question of attraction; for, secondly, the force 
of gravitation is in inverse proportion to the 
square of the distance; in other words, a body’s 
attractive force diminishes in proportion to the 
square of the distance. The square of any 
number is that number multiplied by itself; 
49 is the square of 7, and 81 is the square of 9 
Therefore, the attraction exerted by a body, as 
the Moon, on an object at the respective dis- 
tances of 7 and 9 miles away from it, will be 
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diminished, at the greater distance, in the pro- 
portion of 49 to 81; that is, if 81 represent the 
attractive force at 7 miles’ distance—at 9 miles it 
will only be 49. This rapid diminution of 
attractive force with increase of distance ex- 
plains how the immense Sun, an enormous way 
off, may have a weaker pull on an object at the 
surface of the Earth than the small Moon, which 
is comparatively close at hand. 

As the Earth revolves round the Sun, not ina 
circle but in an oval, her distance from the Sun is 
constantly varying slightly; the samethingobtains 
with respect to the Moon and the Earth. The 
distances, therefore, from the Earth to the Sun 
and from the Earth to the Moon, when men- 
tioned in leagues or miles, must be understood 
to be the mean or average distances. The mean 
distance of the Earth from the Sun is 95,576,240 
miles. The mean distance of the Moon from 
the Earth is 239,100 miles. Consequently, were 
there a railroad from the Earth to the Moon, 
with trains going at the rate of 30 miles an hour, 
it would require 7970 hours, or 332 days and 2 
hours, or nearly 11 months, travelling night and 
day, to pay a visit to the hills and dales of our 
bright attendant. At the same speed of loco- 
motion, to reach the surface of the Sun would 
occupy a period of 363 years (of 365 days each), 
249 days, 17 hours, and 40 minutes. Many 
generations of men must be born and die on the 
road, ina railway carriage incessantly dashing 
along at a pace of 30 miles an hour, before their 
posterity could arrive at the great central lumi- 
nary. ‘The Sun is about four hundred times 
further from the Earth than the Moon is. The 
important point is the great diminution of the 
attractive force of so large a mass, which is the 
consequence of so wide an interval. 

It happens, then, that two distinct forces, the 
attraction of the Sun and the attraction of the 
Moon, are continually pulling at the entire mass 
of the Earth on which we dwell. Tire solid por- 
tion of the globe—rocks and dry land, moun- 
tains and continents—hold together, and obey 
the combined attractions impressed upon them, 

in one piece, in a Pos state. But it is 
otherwise with the liquid portion of our globe, 
the outspread oceans, which do not hold together 
rigidly as if they werefrozen, but which flow in the 
direction of the attractive force, by the same 
law which causes a brook to stream down a 
Mountain-side, in obedience to the Earth's 
attraction. And, as the Oceans cover so large 
& proportion of the surface of the globe, the 
entire globe may be roughly compared to an 
india-rubber ball which is pulled out of shape by 
acouple of strings. There will be a bulging 
out at the places where the strings pull hardest. 

It is thus that the attractions of the Sun and 
the Moon pull the watery parts of the Earth 
out of shape. The Ocean is raised in.a tidal 
Wave or waves; for, there is a solar tidal wave, 
caused by the Sun, and a lunar tidal wave, 
Caused by the Moon. ‘The latter is about three 

Imes as great as the former, in consequence of 
‘le nearness of the Moon, and the distance of 
the Sun. If the Earth, Sun, and Moon, all 


remained perfectly still in relation to each other, 
the waters so raised would remain in a perma- 
nent heap; there would be a permanent altera- 
tion of the shape of the globe, and that is all. 
But, as the Earth revolves on her axis, the solar 
tidal wave carried on by that movement, like 
everything else on the Earth’s surface, rushes 
back after the attractive force of the Sun; and, 
as the Moon revolves round the Earth, there is 
a similar rushing of the lunar tidal wave, caused 
partly by the Earth’s revolution on her axis, and 
a by the Moon’s changed place in her orbit. 

n these complicated influences lie some of the 
causes which produce our changing and yet pe- 
riodical tides. 

The strength of the tides, as well as the hour 
of the day at which they occur, is governed by 
the place of the Moon in her orbit, whether 
she be in syzygy or in quadrature (in conjunc- 
tion or opposition). Let not those hard words 
frighten us; for the explanation of a word—its 
etymology or derivation—often clears away a 
dificulty. As the Moon revolves round the 
earth in a plane which is nearly the same as the 
plane of the ecliptic or the plane of the Earth’s 
orbit round the Sun, it follows that, once in 
every lunar revolution, the relative position 
of the Sun, Moon, and Earth, must be this, 
E——M—— 4, which is called “in conjunction” 
(with the Sun), and once this, m——z——s, 
which is called “in opposition.” The former 
takes place at every New Moon, the latter at 
every Full Moon. Both are called syzygy, from 
a Greek word meaning “a yoking together.” The 
Sun and Moon draw in couples ; they both pull 
in one direction, The lunar and the soiar 
tidal waves are combined; the waters rise to 
an unusual height; spring tides are the result. 
Of course their contemporaneous absence during 
the interval between two high waters, occasions 
an unusually low ebb. The highest tides of all 
will occur at conjunction, because there is then 
a combination of attractive force as well as an 
identity in its direction. 

But, when the Moon has performed a quarter 
of her orbit from either of those positions, that 
is at her first quarter or her third, the three 
heavenly bodies (for the Earth is a heavenly 
body) are no longer in the same line. On 
the contrary, they are at squares, in quadrature, 
forming a right angle of which the Earth is the 

M 
corner, thus, EL—s, or E-—=s. The Sun and 
M 

the Moon, then pulling different ways, will re- 
duce each other’s tidal wave. Union makes 
strength ; division weakness. ‘The tides are weak, 
or neap; the oscillation of the sea is less; high 
water is never so high, and low water is never so 
low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Wherever the movement of the waters of the 
Ocean is not impeded by islands, capes, straits, 
and other similar obstacles, the tides are ob- 
served to have three distinct periods : the daily 
period, the monthly period, and the annual 
period. Of the two first we have already 





spoken, as the flux and the reflux, and the spring 
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tides and neap tides. The third, the annual 
eriod, is what will bring about the expected 
fig tide of the 16th or L7th of September— 
beewuse the tide whieh will happen about mid: 
wight (necording to the locality) between the 
16th and the 17th may perhaps attain the 
maximum of elevation, ‘The annual period is 
manifested at the equinoxes, in Mareh and Sep- 
tember, by the spring tides being higher and 
the neap tides feebler than at other epochs of 
the year. At the equinoxes, there is a greater 
inequality in the tides generally; at the solstices, 
there is a greater general equality. 

The cause of these cpdandidl tg tides, is, 
that the Sun is then crossing the equator, at 
which point he is able to give the hardest pull 
at the artes waters ; he is either actually on 
the line, or only a little above or below it at the 
time when the Moon also crosses the equator, 
and is in syzygy, and sometimes also at her 
shortest distance from the Earth. It appears, 
therefore, that the tides are the effect of a com- 
bination of varying forces, and that their mag- 
nitude is exactly proportional to the strength 
of those forces. By elaborate and complex 
calculations, modern astronomers, led on by 
Laplace, are able to predict the hour and the 
height of every tide, with a precision which is 
the admiration of thinking persons: If we 
suppose the Moon’s orbit so changed, that: at 
certain times she would approach the Earth 
much nearer than she does, the consequence 
would be tides of such force and elevation as to 
devastate whole continents. Yet their height, 
and the date of their occurrence, would be cal- 
culable, if men were left to calculate them. 
However curious we may be to have a nearer 
view of our splendid satellite, it is better for 
us, on the whole, that she should continue to 
keep her present respectful distance. 

the exact state of a tide, at any moment, 
as well as the points of high and Se water, 
may be known in a seaport town by the con- 
trivance of a well having a subterranean com- 
munication with the sea, so that the water shall 
rise in it during the flow, and sink in it during 
theebb. By causing the water to enter a tube of 
this kind by a | orifice, the agitation of the 
waves without is rendered insensible. Tide- 
wells of this kind, constructed by M. Chazallon, 
the French naval engineer, exist at Cuerbourg 
and at Brest. The height of the tide is self-re- 
gistered by an instrument called a marégraphe. 

Laplace was not satisfied with perfecting the 
mathematical theory of the tides ; he looked at 
it in quite a novel point of view, and was the 
first to treat of the stability of the equilibrium 
of the seas. All systems, or collections and 
combinations of hodies, whether solid or liquid, 
are susceptible of two sorts of equilibrium, which 
must be carefully distinguished. In stable 
equilibrium, the system, if slightly disturbed 
from its usual position, has a ceaseless tendency 
to return to it. A well-ballasted ship, sailing 
with a side wind, leans a little out of the 
perpendicular, but rights again as soon as 
the wind falls. The weight of the hull and 





position of the centre of gravity of that weight 
are sufficient to retain the whole vessel, with 
its masts and rigging, in constant stable equi- 
librium, In the ease of unstable equilibrium 
the reverse takes place; a very slight disturb. 
ing foree sufflees to upset the whole system so 
constituted, An acrobat balances a ladder on 
his shoulder; on the ladder, perhaps will mount 
a child carrying flags, chairs, and sundry articles, 
The whole are in unstable equilibrium, Al. 
though the skill of the acrobat may put the 
whole system, for an instaut, in exact balance, 
still the slightest tremor or puff of air, causing 
his burden to lean ever so little on one side, 
would precipitate the whole to the ground, 
were he not, by slightly changing his posi- 
tion, to obviate that tendency by restoring the 
balance. 

If the equilibrium of the Ocean be of this 
latter kind, unstable, the waves caused by the 
action of the winds, by earthquakes, by sudden 
displacements of the bottom of the sea, have 
heen able in former times, and will be able at 
future times, to rise to the summits of the 
highest mountains. The geologist will have 
the satisfaction of drawing from these prodi- 
gious oscillations, a rational explanation of a 
great number of phenomena; but then the 
world must be regarded as liable to new and 
terrible catastrophes. 

We may take comfort, however, from Laplace’s 
assurance that the equilibrium of the Ocean is 
stable: on the express condition, however (which 
is established by indubitable facts), that the 
mean density of the liquid expanse be inferior 
to the mean density of the Karth. He also 
assumes that no change will ever occur in the 
position of the Earth’s centre of gravity, like 
that which forms the basis of Adhémar’s theory 
of periodical deluges. But if, for the actual 
Ocean (everything else remaining in the same 
state), we substitute an ocean of mercury, the 
stable equilibrium will have vanished, the 
liquid will frequently burst its limits to rush 
sweeping over terra firma, and will mouut even to 
the snowy peaks above the clouds. 

Although the phenomena of the tides be 
owing to the action of the Moon and the Sun, 
nevertheless many peculiarities attending them 
still remain imperfectly explained. For instance, 
between the tropics, with a few exceptions, the 
tides are very feeble, although the action of the 
two great luminaries is there perpendicular to the 
surface of the water. In some of the South Sea 
Islands, there is only one tide per day. Calcu- 
lation demonstrates that the rising of the waters 
is slight in proportion as a sea is small; and we 
find that the tides are scarcely perceptible in 
the Caspian, Mediterranean, White, and Baltie 
Seas, which are almost lakes: having either no 
real or no considerable point of communication 
with the Ocean. In the Black Sea ihe tides are 
almost insensible; they ought to be still feebler 
in the Baltic and the White Seas, in conse- 
quence of their distance from the equator. In 
the Gulf of Venice, the tide is more perceptible 
than in the resv of the Mediterranean: which 
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may be owing to its shape having a tendency 
to press the waters into a heap, 

bine long pull whieh the tides may have taken, 
js, the drawing of Old World productions to the 
cout of the flee. The sea, by ite general mo- 
tion from eust to west, cannot 4 carrying to 
the American shores many things which it has 
stolen from us; whereas it is ouly very irregu- 
larly, and probably by the action of the winds, 
that it brings hither, any Indian or American 
productions. 

As a corollary from what precedes, we may 
feel inclined to take it for granted that there are 
tides also in the atmosphere, and that our satel- 
lite must have great influence on the weather. 
The popular notions of the changes of the Moon 
affecting the weather, and of prognostics de- 
rived from the appearance of the Moon, support 
the belief that atmospheric tides exist, and 
must consequently manifest themselves in their 
effects. ‘The contrary turns out to be the 
case. Our elastic and agile atmosphere eludes 
the Moon’s grasp. On the theory of Uni- 
versal Attraction, the Moon’s action on the 
liquid portion of the globe and the phenomena 
of maritime tides are explained without diffi- 


_ culty; but, for the influence of our satellite on 


the gaseous envelope which wraps the Earth, 
we are still in search of facts and data. 

A final word must be hazarded on the attacks 
and insults to whici the oldest-established 
theories are exposed. What theory can have a 
better position in the world than Newton’s 
Universal Gravitation ? It is no parvenu; it has 
ancestral claims to respect, and innumerable 
vested rights in the domain of science. Never- 
theless, irreverent heretics are beginning to pelt 
it with paper missiles. William Adolph pub- 
lishes The Simplicity of Creation, a new 
theory of the Solar System and the Tides, the 
latter being caused by pressure, and not by the 
Attraction of the Moon. M. Faye, the emment 
French astronomer, thinks le has discovered a 
new force, totally different from gravitation, 
which, if he oul but confirm it by actual ex- 
periment, would replace attraction in the expla- 
nation of celestial phenomena. Another scien- 
tific speculator, a working man, who signs him- 
self “ Rollande,” as if he were a peer, shouts to 
the astonished public that he has caught the 
unknown force, and is ready to demonstrate its 
action by a pretty little exhibition. A repul- 
sive force, emanating from the Sun, would seem 
to be the sole cause of the tails of comets. But 
electricity is the only known force which pos- 
sesses repulsive properties. Try, therefore, the 
following easy experiment : 

A ball of elder-pith, or (better) of cork, sus- 
pended by a silken thread and put in presence 
with a stick of electrised sealing-wax, 1s imme- 
diately attracted thereby, and held in contact 
with it, until it is saturated with the fluid. At 
that — the ball is repulsed to a greater or 
less distance, according to the size of the electro- 
phore or the lightness of the ball. ‘This part. of 
the experiment most people are familiar with. 
ul more surprising things are in store. 


If you give to the electrophore a slight cir. 
cular movement, the ball trembles, shifts its 
a, and performs a complete revolution round 

he electromagnet, For several seconds, the 
hall deseribes a cirela, but the orbit shortly bee 
comes elongated, A major and a minor axis are 
formed, = the ellipse is complete with a well- 
marked aphelion and perihelion, If your sur- 
prise at this extraordinary and unexpected mo- 
tion allows you to pay a close attention to the 
movements of the ball, you perceive that it as- 
sumes a rotatory motion (which would be con- 
tinuous were it not prevented by the twisting of 
the silken thread of suspension), and which takes 
place in an opposite direction to the motion of 
the ball in its orbit. The greater the density of 
the ball, the greater is its rotatory activity ; the 
lighter it is, the less that motion is perceived. 

This is not all. If you have made, in the upper 
part of the ball where the thread comes out, a 
funnel-shaped hollow, and if you throw iuto it a 
few grains of sand, the ball, without any inter- 
ruption of its course, approaches nearer to the 
electrophore; and in proportion as more sand is 
added, the diameter of the orbit is diminished. 
So that if you continue to put more sand, the ball 
will at last adhere to the electrophore, which has 
no longer the force to repel a mass whose densit 
has been increased by successive loadings wit 
sand. Consequently, every ball that revolves 
round a magnetic centre, has a fixed place which 
it must occupy. 

Now, if while the ball is describing its ellipse, 
you bring another ball saturated with electricity 
close to the orbit of the first, you will observe, 
when the two balls are at the shortest distance 
from each other, a movement of retreat on the 
part of both, which constitutes a veritable per- 
turbation; but, as soon as that point is passed, 
the ball which revolves will continue its motion 
and the other will fall into its original position. 
The experiment, which displays an extraordinar 
coincidence between the movements of the ball 
and those of the planets, may be repeated when- 
ever the atmosphere is in a suitable hygrometric 
condition, Wet weather is unfavourable to suc- 
cess. 





THE LEGEND OF LITTLE PEARL. 


“ Poor little Pearl, good little Pearl!” 
Sighed every kindly neighbour; 

It was so sad to see a girl 
So tender, doomed to labour. 


A wee bird fluttered from its nest 
Too soon, was that meek creature; 

Just fit to rest in mother’s breast, 
The darling of fond Nature. 


God shield poor little ones, where all 
Must help to be bread-bringers ! 
For once afoot, there’s none too small 

To ply their tiny fingers. 


Poor Pearl, she had no time to play 
The merry game of childhood; 
From dawn to dark she worked all day, 





A wooding in the wild wood. 
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When others played, she stole apart 
In pale and shadowy quiet , 

Too full of care was her child heart 
For laughter running riot. 

Hard lot for such a tender life, 
And miserable guerdon ; 

But like a womanly wee wife, 
She bravely bore her burden. 

One wintry day they wanted wood 
When need was at the sorest; 

Poor Pearl, without a bit of food, 
Must up and to the forest. 

But there she sank down in the snow, 
All over numbed and aching: 

Poor little Pearl, she cried as though 
Her very heart was breaking. 

The blinding snow shut out the house 
From little Pearl so weary ; 

The lonesome wind among the boughs 
Moaned with its warnings eerie. 

To little Pearl a Child-Christ came, 
With footfall light as fairy ; 

He took her hand, he called her name, 
His voice was sweet and airy. 

‘His gentle eyes filled tenderly 

With mystical wet brightness: 

“ And would you like to come with me, 
And wear this robe of whiteness ?” 

He bore her bundle to the door, 

Gave her a flower when going: 
“My darling, I shall come once more, 
When the little bud is blowing.” 

Home very wan came little Pearl, 
But on her face strange glory : 

They only thought, ‘* What ails the girl ?” 
And laughed to hear her story. 

Next morning mother songht her child, 
And clasped it to her bosom ; 

Poor little Pearl, in death she smiled, 
And the rose was full in blossom. 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 

Tiavine occasion to transact some business 
with a solicitor who occupies a highly suicidal 
set of cliambers in Gray’s Inn, I afterwards took 
aturn in the large square of that stronghold 
of Melancholy, reviewing, with congenial sur- 
roundings, my experiences of Chambers. 

I began, as was natural, with the Chambers 
I had just left. They were an upper set on a 
rotten staircase, with a very mysterious bunk or 
bulkhead on the landing outside them, of a 
rather nautical and Screw Collier-like appear- 
ance than otherwise, and painted an intense 
black. Many dusty years o— passed, since 
the appropriation of this Davy Jones’s locker 
to any purpose, and during the whole period 
within the memory of living man, it has been 
hasped and Ss I cannot quite satisfy 
my mind whether it was originally meant for 
the reception of coals, or bodies, or as a place 
of temporary security for the plunder “ looted” 
by laundresses; but I inclme to the last 
opinion. It is about breast-high, and usually 
serves as a bulk for defendants in reduced cir- 
cumstances to lean against and ponder at, when 
they come on the hopeful errand of trying to 
make an arrangement without money—under 





which auspicious circumstances it mostly happens 
that the legal gentleman they want to see, is 
much engaged, and they pervade the staircase 
for a considerable period. Against this opposing 
bulk, in the absurdest manner, the tomb-like 
outer door of the solicitor’s chambers (which is 
also of an intense black) stands in dark ambush, 
half open and half shut, allday. The solicitor’s 
apartments are three in number; consisting of 
a slice, a cell, and a wedge. The slice is as- 
signed to the two clerks, the cell is occupied by 
the principal, and the wedge is devoted to stray 
papers, old game baskets from the country, a 
washing-stand, and a model of a patent Ship’s 
Caboose which was exhibited in Chancery at 
the commencement of the present century on an 
application for an injunction to restrain in- 
fringement. At about half-past nine on every 
week-day morning, the younger of the two 
clerks (who, I have reason to believe, leads the 
fashion at Pentonville in the articles of pipes 
and shirts) may be found knocking the dust out 
of his official door-key on the bunk or locker 
before mentioned; and so exceedingly subject 
to dust is his key, and so very retentive of that 
superfluity, that in exceptional summer weather 
when a ray of sunlight has fallen on the locker 
in my presence, I have noticed its inexpressive 
countenance to be deeply marked by a kind of 


-| Bramah erysipelas or small-pox. 


This set of chambers (as I have gradually dis- 
covered, when I have had restless occasiontomake 
inquiries or leave messages, after office hours) is 
under the charge of a lady, in figure extremely like 
an old family-umbrella, named Sweeney : whose 
dwelling confronts a dead wall in a court off 
Gray’s Inn-lane, and who is usually fetched into 
the passage of that bower, when wanted, from 
some neighbouring home of industry which has 
the curious property of imparting an inflamma- 
tory appearance to her visage. Mrs. Sweeney 
is one of the race of professed iaundresses, and 
is the compiler of a remarkable manuscript vo- 
lume entitled “ Mrs. Sweeney’s Book,” from 
which much curious statistical information ma 
be gathered respecting the high prices and sm 
uses of soda, soap, sand, firewood, and other 
such articles. I have created a legend in 
my mind—and vowee a | I believe it with 
the utmost’ pertinacity—that the late Mr. 
Sweeney was a ticket-porter under the Honour- 
able Society of Gray’s Inn, and that, in con- 
sideration of his long and valuable services, 
Mrs. Sweeney was appointed to her present post. 
For, though devoid of personal charms, I have 
observed this lady to exercise a fascination 
over the elderly ticket-porter mind (particularly 
under the gateway, on in corners and entries), 
which I can only refer to her being one of the fra- 
ternity, yet not competing with it. All that need 
be said concerning this set of chambers, is said, 
when I have added that it is in a large double 
house in Gray’s Inn-square, very much out of 
repair, and that the outer portal is ornamented 
in a hideous manner with certain stone remains, 
which have the appearance of the dismembered 





bust, torso, and limbs, of a petrified bencher. 
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Indeed, I look upon Gray’s Inn generally as 
one of the most depressing institutions in brick 
and mortar, known to the children of men. Can 
anything be more dreary than its arid Square, 
Saharah Desert of the law, with the ae old 
tile-topped tenements, the dirty windows, the 
bills To Let To Let, the door-posts inscribed 
like gravestones, the crazy gateway giving 
upon the filthy Lane, the scowling iron-barred 
prison-like passage into Verulam-buildings, the 
mouldy red-nosed ticket-porters with little 
coffin plates and why with aprons, the dry hard 
atomy-like appearance of the whole dust-heap? 
When my uncommercial travels tend to this 
dismal spot, my comfort is, its rickety state. 
Imagination gloats over the fulness of time, 
when the staircases shall have quite tumbled 
down—they are daily wearing into an_ ill- 
savoured powder, but have not quite tumbled 
down yet—when the last old prolix bencher 
all of the olden time, shall have been got out of 
an upper window by means of a Fire-Ladder, 
and carried off to the Holborn Union; when the 
last clerk shall have engrossed the last parch- 
ment behind the last splash on the last of the 
mud-stained windows which, all through the 
miry year, are pilioried out of recognition in 
Gray’s Inn-lane. Then shall a squalid little 
trench, with rank grass and a pump in it, 
lying between the coffee-house and South-square, 
be wholly given up to cats and rats, and not, as 
now, have its empire divided between those ani- 
mals and a few briefless bipeds—surely called to 
the Bar by the voices of deceiving spirits, seeing 
that they are wanted there by no mortal—who 
glance down, with eyes better glazed than tneir 
easements, from their dreary and lacklustre 
rooms. ‘Then shall the way Nor’ Westward, 
now lying under a short grim colonnade where 
in summer time pounce flies from law-stationer- 
ing windows into the eyes of laymen, be choked 
with rubbish and happily become impassable. 
Then shall the gardens where turf, trees, and 
gravel wear a legal livery of black, run rank, and 
pilgrims go to Gorhambury to see Bacon’s effigy 
as he sat, and not come here (which in truth 
they seldom do) to see where he walked, Then, 
in a word, shall the old-established vendor of 
ern sit alone in his little crib of a shop 

ehind the Holborn Gate, like that lumbering 
Marius among the ruins of Carthage, who has 
sat heavy on a thousand million of similes. 

At one period of my uncommercial career I 
much frequented another set of chambers in 
Gray’s Iun-square. They were what is fami- 
liarly called “a top set,” and all the eatables 
and drinkables introduced into them acquired 
a flavour of Cockloft. I have known an un- 
opened Strasbourg paté fresh from Fortnum 
aud Mason’s, to draw in this cockloft tone 
through its crockery dish, and become pene- 
trated with cockloft to the core of its inmost 
truffle in three-quarters of an hour. This, how- 
ever, was not the most curious feature of those 
chambers ; that, consisted in the profound con- 
Viction entertained by my esteemed friend 
Parkle (their tenant) that they were clean. 


Whether it was an inborn hallucination, or 
whether it was imparted to him by Mrs, 
Miggot the laundress, I never could ascer- 
tain. But I believe he would have gone to the 
stake upon the question. Now, they were so 
dirty that I could take off the distinctest. im- 

ression of my figure on any article of furniture 

y merely lounging upon it for a few moments ; 
and it used to be a private amusement of mine 
to print myself off—if I may use the expression 
—all over the rooms. It was the first large 
circulation [ had. At other times I have acci- 
dentally shaken a window-curtain while in ani- 
mated conversation with Parkle, and struggling 
insects which were certainly red, aud were cer- 
tainly not ladybirds, have dropped on the back 
of my hand. Yet Parkle lived in that top set 
years, bound body and soul to the supersti- 
tion that they were clean. He used to say, 
when congratulated upon them, “ Well, they 
are not like chambers in one respect, you know ; 
they are clean.” Concurrently, he had an idea 
which he could never explain, that Mrs Miggot 
was in some way connected with the Chureh. 
When he was in particularly good spirits, he 
used to believe that a deceased uncle of hers 
had been a Dean; when he was poorly and low, 
he believed that her brother had been a Curate. 
land Mrs. Miggot (she was a genteel woman) 
were on confidential terms, but I never knew 
her to commit herself to any distinct assertion 
on the subject ; she merely claimed a proprietor- 
ship in the Chureh by looking, when it was men- 
tioned, as if the reference awakened the slumber- 
ing Past, and were personal. It may have 
been his amiable confidence in Mrs. Miggot’s 
better days that inspired my friend with his de- 
lusion respecting the chambers, but he never 
wavered in his fidelity to it fora moment, though 
he wallowed in dirt seven years. 

Two of the windows of these chambers looked 
down into the garden ; and we have sat up there 
together, many a summer evening, saying how 
pleasant it was, and talking of many things. ‘To 
my intimacy with that top set, I am indebted 
for three of my liveliest personal impressions 
of the loneliness of life in chambers. They shall 
follow here, in order; first, second, and third. 

First. My Gray’s Lun friend, on a time, hurt 
one of his legs, and it became seriously inflamed. 
Not knowing of his indisposition, I was on my 
way to visit lim as usual, one summer evening, 
when I was much surprised by meeting a lively 
leech in Field court, Gray’s Inn, seemingly on 
his way to the West End of London. As the 
leech was alone, and was of course unable to ex- 
plain his position, even if he had been inclined 
to do so (which he had not the appearance of 
being), I passed him and went on. ‘Turning the 
corner of Gray’s Inu-square, I was beyond ex- 
pression amazed by meeting another leecli—also 
entirely alone, and also proceeding in a westerly 
direction, though with less decision of purpose. 
Ruminating on this extraordinary circumstance, 
and endeavouring to remember whether I had 
ever read, in the Philosophical Transactions, 








or any work on Natural History, of a migra- 
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tion of Leeches, I ascended to the top set, past 
the dreary series of closed outer doors of offices 
and an empty set or two, which intervened be- 
tween that lofty region and the surface. Entering 
my friend’s rooms, I found him stretched upon 
his hack, like Prometheus Bound, with a per- 
fectly demented ticket-porter in attendance on 
him instead of the Vulture : which helpless indi- 
vidual, who was feeble and frightened, had (my 
friend explained to me, in great choler) been 
endeavouring for some hours to apply leeches to 
his leg, and as yet had only got on two out of 
twenty. ‘I'o this unfortunate’s distraction between 
a damp cloth on which he had placed the leeches 
to freshen them, and the wrathful adjurations 
of my friend to “ Stick ’em on, sir!” I referred 
the phenomenon I had encountered: the rather 
as two fine specimens were at that moment going 
out at thedoor, while a general insurrection of the 
rest was in progress onthe table. After a while 
our united efforts prevailed, and, when the 
leeches came off and had recovered their spirits, 
we carefully tied them up in.a decanter. But 
I never heard more of them than that they 
were all gone next morning, and that the 
Out-of-door young man of Bickle Bush and 
Bodger, on the ground floor, had been bitten 
and blooded by some creature not ‘identilied. 
They never “took” on Mrs. Miggot, the laun- 
dress; but I have always preserved fresh, the 
belief that she unconsciously carried several 
about her, until they gradually found openings 
in life. 

Second. On the same staircase with my 
friend Parkle, and on the same floor, there 
lived a man of law, who pursued his business 
elsewhere, and used those chambers as his place 
of residence. For three or four years, Parkle 
rather knew of him®than knew him, but after 
that—for Englishmen—short pause of con- 
sideration, they began to speak. Parkle ex- 
changed words with him in his private cha- 
racter only, and knew nothing of his manners, 
ways, or means. He was a man a good deal 
about town, but always alone. We used to re- 
mark to one another, that although we often 
encountered him in theatres, concert-rooms, and 
similar public places, he was always alone. Yet 
he was not a gloomy man, and was of a de- 
cidedly conversational turn; insomuch that he 
would sometimes of an evening lounge with a 
cigar in his mouth, half in, half out of Parkle’s 
rooms, and discuss the topics of the day by the 
hour. He used to hint on these occasions that 
he had four faults to find with life: firstly, that 
a man was always winding up his watch; se- 
condly, that London was too small; thirdly, 
that it therefore wanted variety; fourthly, that 
there was too much dust in it. There was so 
much dust in his own faded chambers, certainly, 
that they reminded me of a sepulchre, furnished 
in prophetic anticipation of the present time, 
which had newly been brought to light, after 
having lain buried a few thousand years. One 
dry, hot autumn evening at twilight, this gen- 
tleman, being then five years turned of fifty, 
looked in upon Parkle in his usual lounging 





way, with his cizar in his mouth as usual, and 
said, “I am going out of town.” As he never 
went out of town, Parkle said, “Oh indeed, at 
last?’ ‘* Yes,” says he, “at last. For what is 
a man todo? London is so small! If you 
go West, you come to Hounslow. If you go 
East, you come to Bow. If you go South, 
there’s Brixton or Norwood. If you go North, 
you can’t get rid of Barnet. Then the mono- 
tony of all the streets, streets, streets—and of 
all the roads, roads, roads—and the dust, dust, 
dust!’ When he had said this, he. wished 
Parkle a good evening, but came back again and 
said, with his watch in his hand, “Oh, I really 
cannot go on winding up this watch over and 
over again ; I wish you would take care of it.” So 
Parkle laughed, and consented, and he went out 
of town. He remained out of town so long, 
that his letter-box became choked, and no more 
letters could be got into it, and they began to 
be left: at the lodge and to accumulate there. 
At last the head-porter decided on a conference 
with the steward to use his master’s key and 
look into the chambers, and give them the 
benefit of a whiff of air. Then it was found that 
he had hanged himself to his bedstead, and had 
left. this written memorandum : “ I should prefer 
to be cut down by my neighbour and friend (if 
he will allow me to call him so), Mr. Parkle.’ 
This was the end of Parkle’s occupancy of 
chambers, and he went into lodgings imme- 
diately. 

Third. While Parkle lived in Gray’s Ton, 
and I myself was uncommercially preparing for 
the Bar—which is done, as everybody knows, 
by having a frayed old gown put on in a pantry 
by an old woman in a chronic state of Saint 
Anthony’s fire and dropsy, and, so decorated, 
bolting a bad dinner in a party of four, whereof 
each individual mistrusts the other three—I 
say, while these things were, there was a certain 
elderly gentleman who lived in a court of the 
Temple, and was a great judge and lover of port 
wine. Every day he dined at his club and drank 
his bottle or two of port wine, and every night 
came home to the Temple and went to bed in 
his lonely chambers. This had gone on many 
years without variation, when one night he had 
a fit on coming home, and fell and cut his head 
deep, but partly recovered and groped about in 
the dark to find the door. When he was after- 
wards discovered, dead, it was clearly established 
by the marks of his hands about the room that 
he must have done so. Now, this chanced on 
the night of Christmas Eve, and over him lived 
a young fellow who had sisters and young 
friends, and who gave them a little party 
that night, in the course of which they Bees. 
at Blindman’s Buff. They played that game, 
for greater sport, by the light of the fire 
only, and once when they were all quietly 
nestling and stealing about, and the blindman 
was trying to pick out the prettiest sister (for 
which I am far from blaming him), somebody 
said, Hark! The man below must surely be 

laying Blindman’s Buff by himself to-night! 
‘hey listened, and they heard sounds of some 
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one falling about and stumbling against fur- 
niture, and they all laughed at the conceit, and 
went on with their play more light-hearted and 
merry than before. Thus those two so different 
games of life and death were played out together, 
blindfold, in the two sets of chambers. 

These are the occurrences which, coming to 
wy knowledge, imbued me long ago with a 
strong sense of the loneliness of chambers. 
There was a fantastic illustration to much the 
same purpose implicitly believed by a strange 
sort. of man now dead, whom 1 knew when I 
had not quite arrived at legal years of discretion, 
though I was already in the uncommercial line. 

This was a man who, though not more than 
thirty, had seen the world in divers irrecon- 
cilable capacities—-had been an officer in a South 
American regiment among other odd things— 
but had not achieved much in any way of life, 
and was constitutionally in debt, and hiding. 
He occupied chambers of the dreariest nature 
in Lyons Inn; his name, however, was not upon 
the door, or door-post, but in lieu of it stood the 
name of a friend who had died in the chambers, 
and had given him the furniture. The story 
arose out of the furniture, and was to this effect : 
Let the former holder of the chambers whose 
name was still upon the door and door-post, be 
Mr. Testator. 

Mr. Testator took a set of chambers in Lyons 
Ins when he had but very scanty furniture for 
his bedroom, and none for his sitting-room. He 
had lived some wiutry months in this con- 
dition, and had found it very bare and cold. 
One night past midnight, when he sat writing 
and had still writing to do that must be done 
before he went to bed, he found himself out of 
coals. He had coals dewn stairs, but had never 
been to the cellar; however, the cellar-key was 
on his mantelshelf, and if he went down and 
opened the cellar it fitted, he might fairly as- 
sume the coals in that cellar to be his. As to 
his laundress, she lived among the coal-waggons 
and Thames watermen—for there were Thames 
waterman at that time—in some unknown rat- 
hole by the river, down lanes and alleys on the 
other side of the Strand. As to any other 
— to meet him or obstruct him, Lyons 

mn was dreaming, drunk, meudlin, moody, 
betting, brooding over bill-discounting or re- 
newing: asleep or awake, minding its own 
affairs. Mr. Testator took his coalscuttle in 
one hand, his candle and key in the other, and 
descended to the dismallest dens of Lyons Inn, 
where the late vehicles in the streets became 
thunderous, and all the water-pipes in the neigh- 
bourhood seemed to have Macbeth’s Amen 
sticking in their throats, and to be trying to get 
it out. After groping here and there among 
low doors to no purpose, Mr. Testator at length 
came to a door with a rusty padlock which his 
key fitted. Getting the door open with much 
trouble, and looking in, he found, no coals, but a 
confused pile of furuiture. Alarmed by this 
intrusion on another man’s property, he locked 
the door again, found his own cellar, filled his 
scuitle, and returned up-stairs. 


But the furniture he bad seen ran on castors 
across and across Mr. Testator’s mind inces- 
santly, when, in the chill hour of five in the 
morning he got to bed. He particularly wanted 
a table to write at, and a table expressly made 
‘to be written at, had been the piece of furniture 
in the foreground of the heap. When the 
laundress emerged from her burrow in the 
morning to make his kettle boil, he artfully led 
up to the subject of cellars and furniture; but 
the two ideas had evidently no connexion in 
her mind. When she left him, and he sat at 
his breakfast, thinking about the furniture, he 
recalled the rusty state of the padlock, and in- 
ferred that the furniture must. have been stored 
in the cellars for a long time—was perhaps for- 
gotten—owner dead, perhaps? After thinking 
it over a few days, in the course of which 
he could pump nothing out of Lyons Inn about 
the furniture, he became desperate, and resolved 
to borrow that table. He did so that night. 
Ile had not had the table long, when he deter- 
mined to borrow an easy-chair ; he had not had 
that long, when he made up his mind to borrow 
a bookease ; then a couch; then a carpet and 
rug. By that time, he felt he was “in furniture 
stepped in so far,” as that it could be no worse 
to ov it all. Consequently he borrowed it 
all, and locked up the cellar for good. He had 
always locked it, after every visit. He had car- 
ried up every separate article in the dead of the 
night, and, at the best, had felt like a Resurrec- 
tion Man. Every article was blue and furr 
when brought into his rooms, and he had had, 
in a murderous and wicked sort of way, to polish 
it up while London slept. 

Mr. Testator lived in his furnished chambers 
two or three years, or more, and gradually lulled 
himself into the opinion that the furniture was 
his. This was his convenient state of mind when, 
late one night, a step came up the stairs, and a 
hand aan over his tes feeling for his knocker, 
and then one deep and solemn rap was rapped 
that might have been a spring in Mr. ‘Testator’s 
easy-chair to shoot him out of it: so promptly 
was it attended with that effect. 

With a candle in his hand, Mr. Testator went 
to the door, and found there a very pale and very 
tall man; a man who stooped; a man with very 
high shoulders, a very narrow chest, and a very 
red nose ; the shabby genteel man was wrapped 
in a long threadbare black coat, fastened up the 
front with more pins than buttons, and under 
his arm he squeezed an umbrella without a 
handle, as if he was playing bagpipes. He said, 
“Task your pardon, sir, but can you tell me a 
and stopped; his eye resting on some object 
within the chambers. 

“Can I tell you what?” asked Mr. Testator, 
noting this stoppage with quick alarm. 

“ ] ask your pardon,” said the stranger, “hut 
—this is not the inquiry I was going to make— 
po I see in there, any small article of property 
belonging to me?” 

Mr. ‘Testator was beginning to stammer that 
he was not aware—whien the visitor slipped past 











him, into the chambers. There, in a goblin way 
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that froze Mr. Testator to the marrow, he ex- 
amined, first, thewriting-table, and said, “ Mine;” 
then, the easy-chair, and said, “‘ Mine;” then, the 
hookease, and said, “ Mine ;” then turned up a 
corner of the carpet, and said, “ Mine ;” in a 
word, inspected every item of furniture from the 
cellar, in succession, and said, “Mine!” To- 
wards the end of this investigation, Mr. Testator 
perceived that he was sodden with liquor, and 
that the liquor was gin, He was not unsteady 
with gin, either in his speech or carriage ; but 
he was stiff with gin in both respects. 

Mr. Testator was in a dreadful state, for (ac- 
cording to his making out of the story) the pos- 
sible consequences of what he had done in reck- 
lessness and hardihood flashed upon him in 
their fulness for the first time. When they 
had stood gazing at one another for a little 
while, he tremulously began : 

“ Sir, I am conscious that the fullest expla- 
nation, compensation, and restitution, are your 
due. They shall be yours. Allow me to en- 
treat that without temper, without even natu- 
ral irritation on your part, we may have a 
littl——” 

“Drop of something to drink,” interposed 
the stranger. “I am agreeable.” 

Mr. Testator had intended to say, “a little 
quiet conversation,” but with great relief of 
mind adopted jhe amendment. He produced a 
decanter of gin, and was bustling about for 
hot water and sugar, when he found that his 
visitor had already drunk half of the decanter’s 
contents. With hot water and sugar the visitor 
drank the remainder before he had been an hour 
in the chambers by the chimes of the church 
of Saint Mary in the Strand, and during the pro- 
cess he frequently repeated to himself, “‘ Mine !” 

The gin gone, the visitor rose and said, with 
increased stiffness, “ At what hour of the morn- 
ing, sir, will it be convenient ?’? Mr. Testator 
hazarded, “At ten?” “Sir,” said the visitor, 
“at ten, to the moment, I shall be here.” He 
then contemplated Mr. Testator somewhat at 
leisure, and said, “God bless you! How is 
your wife?” Mr. Testator (who never had a 
wife) replied, ‘“ Deeply anxious, poor soul, but 
otherwise well.” The visitor thereupon turned 
and went away, and fell twice in going down 
stairs. From that hour he was never heard of. 
Whether he was a ghost, or a spectral illusion, 
or a drunken man who had no business there, or 
the drunken rightful owner of the furniture, 
who had that business there; whether he got 
safe home, or had no home to get to; whether 
he died of liquor on the way, or lived in liquor 

ever afterwards; he never was heard of more. 
This was the story received with the furniture, 
held to be as substantial, by its second possessor 
in an upper set of chambers in grim Lyons Inn. 

It is to be remarked of chambers in general, 
that they must have been built for chambers, to 
have the right kind of loneliness. You may 
make a great dwelling-house very lonely by 





isolating suites of rooms and calling them 
chambers, but you cannot make the true kind of 
loneliness. Jn dwelling-houses there have been 
family festivals; children have grown in them, 
girls have bloomed into women in them, eourt- 
ships and marriages have taken place in them. 
True chambers never were young, childish, 
maidenly ; never had dolls inthem, or rocking- 
horses, or christenings, or betrothals, or little 
coffins. Let Gray’s Tun identify the child who 
first touched hands and hearts with Robinson 
Crusoe, in any one of its many “sets,” and that 
child’s little statue, in white marble, shall be at 
its service, at my cost and charge, as a drinking 
fountain for the spirit, to freshen its dry square. 
Let Lincoln’s produce from all its houses a 
twentieth of the possession derivable from any 
dwelling-house, or twentieth of its age, of fair 
young brides who married for love and hope, not 
settlements, and all the Vice-Chancellors shall 
thenceforward be kept in nosegays for nothing, on 
application at this office. It is not denied that on 
the terrace of the Adelphi, or in any of the 
streets of that. subterranean-stable-haunted spot, 
or about Bedford-row, or James-street of that 
ilk (a grewsome place), or anywhere among the 
neighbourhoods that have done flowering and 
have run to seed. You may find Chambers re- 
plete with the accommodations of Solitude, 
Closeness, and Darkness, where you may be as 
low spirited as in the genuine article, and might 
be as easily murdered, with the placid reputation 
of having gone down to the sea-side. But the 
many waters of life did run musical in those 
dry channels once ;—among the Inns, never. 
The only popular legend known in relation to 
any one of the dull family of Inns, is a dark 
Old Bailey whisper concerning Clement’s, and 
imparting how the black creature who holds the 
sun dial there, was a negro who slew his master 
and built the dismal pile out of the contents of 
his strong-hox—for which offence alone he 
ought to have been condemned to live in it. 
But what populace would waste a fancy upon 
such a place, or on New Inn, Staple Inn, Bar- 
nard’s Inn, or any of the shabby crew ? 

The genuine laundress, too, is an institution 
not to be had in its entirety out of and away 
from the genuine Chambers. Again, it is not 
denied that you may be robbed elsewhere. Else- 
where you may have—for money—dishonesty, 
drunkenness, dirt, laziness, and profound inca- 
pacity. But the veritable shining-red-faced, 
shameless laundress; the true Mrs. Sweeney, in 
figure, colour, texture, and smell, like the old 
damp family umbrella; the tiptop complicated 
abomination of straggling heels and hair, stock- 
ings, spirits, bonnet, limpness, looseness, and 
larceny, is only to be drawn at the fountain- 
head. Mrs. Sweeney is beyond the reach of 
individual art. It requires the united efforts 
of several men to ensure that great result, and 
it is only developed in perfection under an Ho- 
nourable Society in an Inn of Court. 
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